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Unite for the Separation 


ROTESTANTS and Other Americans United for the 

Separation of Church and State is the name of a new 
and much needed organization which has just issued a 
manifesto over the names of five of its leaders. The 
signers are John A. Mackay, president of Princeton 
Theological Seminary; Edwin McNeill Poteat, president, 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School; Bishop G. Bromley 
Oxnam; Louie D. Newton, president, Southern Baptist 
Convention; and Charles Clayton Morrison, former 
editor of The Christian Century. 

In a clear and moderate yet firm message to the 
American people, these men set forth their sole purpose 
“to assure the maintenance of the American principle of 
separation of church and state. They say: ‘We shall 
endeavor (1) to revive in the public mind a clear under- 
standing of the constitutional basis upon which religious 
liberty has been guaranteed, (2) to redress the specific 
violations which have recently come into force, and (3) 
to resist further encroachments upon this constitutional 
principle.’ They are careful to point out that they do 
not propose to propagandize the Protestant faith or any 
other faith nor are they opposed “‘to the teaching or 
internal practice of the Roman Catholic Church or any 
other. 

“The churches on whose behalf we speak ask nothing 
for themselves in the exercise of their constitutional 
freedom which they do not willingly grant to and demand 
for other churches. They are content to take their place 
in the open forum of our free society and to flourish or 
perish by the inherent strength or weakness of their 
faith. This is cultural and spiritual democracy”. 

It is indeed, and we are constrained by the present 
dangers to American life and culture to associate our- 
selves actively with the Protestants and others United 
for the Separation of Church and State. We respect 
the Roman Catholic Church and we will continue to 
stand unequivocally for equal rights for the Roman 
Catholic Church but we must oppose the attempt of the 
Roman Catholic Church to secure special position under 
the state granting it support for its parochial school 
system. Already eighteen states have passed legislation 
permitting some kind of financial aid to parochial 
schools. In two cases the Supreme Court of the United 
States in four to five decisions has confirmed state 
legislation which, in one instance provides free textbooks 
for parochial schools and in the other, public trans- 
portation for pupils of parochial schools. A continuation 


of Church and State 


of this trend will mean the breakdown and utter ruin 
of our historic free public school system. But it will 
mean even more, for it will bring about a sectarian split 
in our people that will eventually result in thrusting a 
permanent religious issue into the political arena “from 
which our Constitution was designed to exclude it.” 

The time for united action in this matter is now. 
Federal aid to education is pending. The Roman 
Catholic Church is demanding federal aid for its schools. 
Two bills that have been introduced into Congress show 
that our politicians are yielding to the steady pressure 
for this Catholic aid. One goes all the way, the other 
evades the issue by permitting state distribution of the 
proposed federal funds in accordance with state statutes. 

The immediate objectives of Protestants and Other 
Americans United are as follows: 

1. To en'ighten and mobilize public opinion in sup- 
port of religious liberty as this monumental principle of 
democracy has been embodied and implemented in the 
Constitution by the separation of church and state. 

2. To resist every attempt by law or the admin- 
istration of law further to widen the breach in the wall 
of separation of church and state. 

3. To demand the immediate discontinuance of the 
ambassadorship to the papal head of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

4. To work for the repeal of any law now on the 
statute books of any state which sanctions the granting 
of aid to church schools from the public school treasury. 

5. To invoke the aid of the courts in maintaining 
the integrity of the Constitution with respect to the 
separation of church and state, wherever and in whatever 
form the issue arises, and, specifically, to strive by 
appropriate constitutional means to secure a reconsidera- 
tion of the two decisions of the Supreme Court upholding 
the use of tax funds (a) for providing the pupils of 
parochial schools with free text books, and (b) for the 
transportation of pupils to parochial schools. 

6. To call out and unite all patriotic citizens in a 
concerted effort to prevent the passage of any law by 
Congress which allots to church schools any portion of a 
federal appropriation for education, or which explicitly 
or implicitly permits the states to make such allotment 
of federal funds. This purpose in no wise prejudices pro 
or con the propriety of a federal grant in aid of public 
education. 

7. To give all possible aid to the citizens of any 
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community or state who are seeking to protect their 
public schools from sectarian domination, or resisting 
any other assault upon the principle of separation of 
church and state. ; 

8. In seeking these objectives we are determined to 
pursue a course that cannot be justly characterized as 
anti-Catholic, or as motivated by anti-Catholic animus. 
As Protestants, we can be called anti-Catholic only in 
the sense in which every Roman Catholic is anti-Protest- 
ant. Profound differences separate us in the area of 
religious faith, but these differences have no relevancy in 
the pursuit of our objectives. The issue of separation of 
church and state has arisen in the political area and we 
propose to meet it there. 

We call upon all Universalists to unite with their 
fellow Americans for the separation of church and state. 
Unite, not against any religion or form of religion, but 
for freedom for all religion and for freedom for all educa- 
tion, with special privilege for none. 


NOT GRUDGINGLY, BUT FREELY 


E know an organization that recruits and helps 

to finance the education of young men for the 
Universalist ministry. This same organization is building 
up a growing fund to finance graduate students of demon- 
strated ability, that we may raise up Universalist schol- 
ars of accredited standing. At the other end of the age 
scale, it administers funds for the help of older ministers 
and their wives and widows. Lay folk are by no means 
neglected by this voluntary society for it provides a 
trained executive leader for youth and sends field workers 
throughout the country to help adults build strong local 
churches which leaven their communities with sane 
liberal religion. It even helps to finance some of these 
churches where they are temporarily weak. It makes 
possible a staff of trained experts in the field of religious 
education for children. This hard working corporation is 
the dependable, ever willing supporter of its autonomous 
auxiliary) bodies. Without the parent corporation, 
some of the auxiliaries would have been driven to the wall 
in the recent depression years and their most valuable 
work ended. 


You know this organization, too. It is The Univer- 
salist Church of America; it is your church! No author- 
itarian overhead body is this church of yours. It is 
manned by a small but faithful and intelligent staff who, 
through all of their multiple activities, keep the voice 
of religious liberalism strong and articulate in season and 
out. No far-off group of strangers direct your church; 
its policies and its daily drudgeries are planned and 
faithfully performed by unpaid volunteer Board mem- 
bers whom you or your direct representatives elected. 


All of this we all know, but we sometimes act as 
though we had forgotten it when the appeal for funds 
comes from our church Headquarters. We remind you 
therefore that the Unified Appeal of your church is not 
a stranger’s appeal for some unknown vague overhead 
organization. It is the annual family budget needed 
to do our share of the world’s work. The purpose 
of the fund is nothing less than to help build the good 
life in our time for children, young people, middle-aged 
folk, and those in the sunset years. 


Your church is worth a sacrifice, for it nurtures the 
greatest ideal in the world, the brotherhood of man under 
God. All its institutional activities are bent to the goal 
of building brotherhood in the world. The world never 
needed this ministry of brotherhood as badly as it is 
needed today. 
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So we say never mind your “fair share” or the “f 
share” of your church. The need for our liberal minist 
is so great that prudent computation of the ‘‘fair shar 
and your minimum fraction is an abomination before t 
Lord. Prudence is a weakening vice in times of cris 
Only that church whose members give with daring ai 
generous sacrifice can answer the needs of men a 
women in this dark hour. 


Help to make your church adequate to its task. Gi 
to the Unified Appeal ‘‘not grudgingly”’ but freely; n 
prudently but sacrificially according as the Lord ha 
prospered you. 


ANTIDOTE FOR COMMITTEE MEETINGS 


ELAXING the other night after three solid days 
committee meetings (Five Year Program, Plannii 
Council, and Service Committee) we immersed o1 
stiffened joints in a tub of hot water and opened 
volume of our favorite essayist, Christopher Morle 
Right here we had better interject that, in what follow 
any resemblance to real persons living or dead is pure 
(or almost) purely coincidental. Well, believe it or no 
the first sentences our eyes fell on were: ‘‘We know th: 
all humanity are precious fools, and ourselves the mo 
arrant of the lot; but we like them that way. It adds- 
the cheerful comedy of the scene.”’ Yes, it does. Ar 
thinking about it helps to evaluate the results of tho 


long hours in the committee room. They did produ: 


some useful plans for next summer and, indeed, for tf 
whole year. 

Nevertheless, we do not like the discipline of cor 
mittee meetings; the long sittings and too much talkir 
(too much of it by ourselves) are hard on the dispositio: 

What we really started to say, however, was th: 
Chris Morley is good medicine for our time.. Try hi 
when you are tired and feel dull. He says himself th. 
“Most of the available wheezes were pulled long ago 
Plato in the Republic (not the New Republic)” seo 
does an excellent job of restating many of them and I 
has invented a few new ones of his own. | 


i 
| 
OF ONE FLAME* : 
HE unity of humanity, the universality of tru 
and the continuous availability and adequacy | 
religion are the golden threads that run through a 
bind into one inspiring whole Dr. Robert Cummir 
current Lenten Meditations, Of One Flame. | 
The booklet is divided into seven major sectior 
Child of God, Of One Flame, Still Waters, As We Sor 
Length of Days, By My Spirit and A Stone Before TI 
Door. The daily readings are short and clearly writte 
in simple non-technical language and enriched by « 
abundance of appropriate quotations from the dev 
tional literature of the ages. 
Of One Flame is the kind of devotional manual th: 
an actually help people living under harsh circur 
stances. 


*Of One Flame, Universalist Publishing House, 1948, Sing 
copies, ten cents, ten copies nine cents, eleven to ninety-nir 
eight cents, one hundred or more, seven cents. 
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Universalism in England and Holland 


Robert Cummins 


We were among the first to visit post-war Britain. 


And 


we were glad we went when we did; but for those who 
prefer comfort, service, quality of food, it would be wise 
to wait a while. 


NGLAND, this winter, is no tourists’ paradise. Before 

leaving home, word came that the English had food 
and beds for an additional seventy thousand persons, 
and expected to be prepared for twice that many in 
another year. But it is neither safe nor right to go now 
unless it is necessary, unless return passage has been 
guaranteed and unless hotel accommodations have been 
confirmed. Many of the hotels and inns occupied by the 
armed forces during the war have not been reconditioned. 
Hundreds were badly damaged or completely destroyed. 
Linen and towels are scarce. On our entire trip we were 
given no napkins, no soap. There is one way of getting 
laundry done, do it yourself. The sugar allowance calls 
for supplementing from a supply taken from home. The 
Briton makes his tea too strong; and he has never dis- 
covered how to make coffee. His porridge is thin. But 
a supply of chocolate bars from home helps mightily; 
and if one never forgets at 11 A. M. each day to have 
coffee and a bun, and at 4 P. M. tea and cakes . 
one will live. I lost only five and one-half pounds (in the 
right place). 

I had visited England twice before, but it had been 
fifteen years since I was last there. Momentous events 
transpiring during the intervening years warned of in- 
evitable changes. Even now a social revolution was in 
progress. How were people reacting? They endured so 
much suffering throughout the war. What now would 
be their response to further demands; short rations, bad 
housing, rigid controls, monotonous queuing? 

The train-ride from Southampton to London was 
pleasantly reassuring. Obviously, Britain was still 
there. London impressed me at first as being fairly 
intact; but, after moving about a bit, the extent of the 
destruction became apparent and the impoverishment 
visible. London dock and St. Paul’s Cathedral areas 
had been practically bombed out of existence. Bomb 
craters are everywhere. Whole streets were flat and the 
buildings that still stood were but empty shells. Else- 
where in London were gaping holes, skeletons of build- 
ings, an occasional parking lot where a building once 
stood. Yet the amazing thing is that London, perhaps 
as much as four-fifths of it, stands as it has stood for 
many years, stately, dignified, and certain of itself; 
a little shabby, of course, and needing a new coat of 
paint. The results of the bombing, in England, Holland, 
and Germany, had upon me the effect of a physical 
blow. It left me stunned. 

The deeper wounds will take a generation to heal. 
But Britain stands! Despite all the hell of bombs and 
rockets and fires and suffering, Britain still stands; and 
the countryside is as beautiful as when I first saw it in 
1924, and again in 1930. The little gardens of TOSes, 
snapdragons and lavender are still there. Hedges in 
front of the neat rows of houses are trimmed as tidily 
as ever. The gentle hills are lovely as they ever were. 
And the people are patient, courteous and kind. 

What needs to be borne in mind is that not all the 
hurts of war are visible. We don’t know what a broken 
heart looks like; you don’t measure the loneliness of a 
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mother who has lost her son. And one does not see the 
treasures Britain sent abroad in order to keep fighting, 
to keep alive, and to be free. 

Of course, Britain is hard pressed. The formal struc- 
ture of the price system is being maintained by a com- 
bination of stern rationing, extensive subsidies, and 
heavy taxation. Quality and availability are almost 
non-existent. Both food and clothing are rationed. One 
person is allowed twenty coupons for nine months for 
clothing. A man’s suit calls for twenty-six. One queues 
up for everything, from taxis to bread (and the bread is 
unwrapped). The housewife hasn’t enough coupons to 
purchase her children’s shoes, and the shoes she can buy 
are not of good quality, for Britain’s best must go for 
export, to gain hard dollars to buy food. Housing needs 
are pronounced. Two hundred thousand units were 
completely destroyed, while damage ran into additional 
millions. There is so much delay, so much inconven- 
ience. Yet the people seem to understand and are 
apparently prepared to make the sacrifice. The sharing 
of poverty and discomfort is touching, another demon- 
stration of British ability to ‘‘take it.” 

In a drive to cut Britain’s foreign trade deficit, the 
national diet has been lowered to two thousand seven 
hundred calories daily (U. S. average: three thousand 
four hundred and fifty). Eight hundred million dollars 
have been cut from capital outlay, which means that 
some sections of British industry must wait for a long 
time before they are modernized. 

Britain is now producing more than she ever produced 
in peacetime. With seven percent more people working, 
ten to twenty percent more volume in products is being 
produced. This coming year Britons are expected to 
export one hundred and sixty-four percent over their 
prewar export. 


Revolution without Barricades 


Everywhere, it would seem, government planners are 
intent on protecting the particular national economics 
over which they preside. Twenty-three nations are 
members of the International Trade Organization, 
which, ‘at its recent meeting in Geneva, passed one hun- 
dred and twenty-three agreements. These agreements, 
in the main, add up to a reduced flow of goods from 
country to country. But, if world trade continues to 
contract, how can Britain expect to expand her ex- 
ports? Here, so it seems to me, is one of the deepest 
pitfalls ahead. 

Unfortunately, the sense of class distinction in Eng- 
land, in spite of all the leveling and impoverishing effects 
of war, is still strong. In many cases a man can be 
identified as to class the moment he opens his mouth, 
whether he is from Eton and Oxford, or from White- 
chapel and Stepney. 

We saw no barricades, heard no shots; but we knew 
perfectly well a revolution was in progress. Steadily, 
firmly, property, buildings, money (once the possessions 
of the few) are being lost to the few; and, on a long-term 
basis, the social welfare of the great masses is being 
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bettered. Child health was never better. The food is 
austere enough, a fact with which we were impressed 
repeatedly, but it would be easier to take if only it were 
not overcooked. Workers’ compensation, health insur- 
ance and old-age pensions are higher now than ever 
before. 

Not everybody agrees with nationalization. This was 


obvious in a long visit we had at the London School of 


Economics with Professor Harold Laski, and during a 
thrilling evening spent in the House of Commons, when 
we were privileged to see and hear Arthur Henderson, 
Stafford Cripps, Clement Attlee and Winston Churchill. 
Many hold that some things should be nationalized, but 
not all things. Even the conservatives insist that the 
Bank of England and the coal industry must remain 
nationalized. But in England, as here in the States, 
the manufacturer resents regimentation, detests regula- 
tions, hates having to fill out and file the innumerable 
forms. He is instructed by the government concerning 
what percentage of his product he may export, and how 
much of it shall remain in Britain. He must turn out a 
prescribed percentage of what is termed “utility” 
articles for sale at cheaper prices. In spite of all this, 
most of Britain’s manufacturers are gathering profits, 
bankruptcies are rare, and dividends on common stocks 
are high. 

Yet during the coming twelve months, Britain will be 
fighting for her economic life. Just as during the war 
there were occasions when no major mistake could be 
made without threatening ultimate disaster, so now in 
the struggle to establish normal conditions, a time has 
been reached when no major mistakes can be made. 
The whole intelligence of the country must be con- 
centrated upon doing the right thing, and that which is 
right is not always easy to discover or to do. Britain’s 
survival depends not only upon her ability to export 
goods, but also upon the political maturity of her people. 


The struggle is for full employment and this experi- 
ment is being carried forward under conditions that 
probably do not prevail anywhere else in the world. 
It is being carried out in a free democracy where any 
group of citizens can legally disrupt the economic order 
if it chooses, and without any coercive government 
action resulting. The struggle is being carried forward 
at a time when there is no incentive to labor, for the 
mass of people, save a monotonous ration of food and a 
supply of goods strictly limited. The effort to achieve 
full employment is made to depend upon the free social 
conscience of every individual. The very fact that the 
black market is regarded universally as being antisocial 
only emphasizes one of the peculiar conditions of the 
effort. 

Whatever may be the result, it is surely a little awe- 
some watching a people of forty million on a little 
island, virtually a workshop, dependent upon turning 
other people’s raw materials into goods, and selling 
them again in order to live; watching them struggle with 
the rights and wrongs of social existence in order to 
carve out a decent life for each citizen. And nobody has 
been shot or put into prison; there has been no solitary 
instance of witch-hunting; political partisanship of the 
grosser sort is regarded as indecent or laughed out of 
court. There is some bitterness, yes, some strife between 
political factions, and in the everyday social life; but it 
is all explicable, I feel, in the light of the weariness, the 
malnutrition and the nervous strain. Britain is cold 
and she is tired and sad, but Britain still stands! Really, 
her people are magnificent. Standing at the rail of the 
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ARTHUR PEACOCK OF LONDON, ENGLAN 


Queen Mary, as we steamed out of Southampton 
our homeward way, we were filled with admiration 
them. 


Religious Life in General 


Half the adult population attends church service 
least occasionally. More than ninety percent are si 
ciently interested to claim to belong to some religi 
body. There is interest in lectures on the meaning 
Christianity. People seem to want to know and unc 
stand the claims of religion, although this does not m 
that large numbers have made any definite move 
improve their church attendance. However, it c 
suggest that a movement is beginning which might ] 
in that direction. 

In the News Review national poll on religion and 
church, the Church of England emerges with far 
away the weakest showing. It has the smallest rati 
attendance to membership, the highest percentage 
apathy and disinterestedness. 

The small but compact Roman Catholic Church 
the strongest position. It has the highest ratio of atte 
ance, and is strong at almost every point where 
Church of England is weak. 

The Nonconformist or “Free”? Churches (into wk 
category fall everything from Unitarians to Spirituali 
present a somewhat stronger picture than does 
Church of England. 


Universalism in Particular 

The Rev. William Arthur Peacock, London-borr 
now forty-two. His formal academic training was at 
Oliver Goldsmith School in Peckham, the San 
School in Brixton, the Junior County Exhibition 
the Reay Central School in Kennington. For some t 
he was teacher of trade union history, structure 
organization, among youth groups and co-opera 
societies. 


In 1931, he became associated with Dr. WwW. Nh 
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egor-Reid, minister of the Universalist Church in 
uth London’s Cavendish Road. For five years there- 
fter he assisted both Dr. Reid and the Rev. Thomas 
reland (minister of the Universalist church in Clapham). 
And it was during these years that he met and married 
Zlsie Graves, who, with her parents, were regular attend- 
yunts at the services held by Dr. Reid. The Peacocks 
jmave a son, Roy, aged thirteen. Mr. Peacock was 
wrdained ten years ago. 

| For two years prior to Dr. Reid’s death, and unti! the 
suilding was made unsuitable for occupancy by bombing 
(virtually all surrounding buildings were completely 
jJemolished), Mr. Peacock held services at 55 Cavendish 
Road. This property appears to have been a spacious 
old three-story private dwelling, with a chapel at one 
side. The property is situated in a neighborhood center, 
in a “V” where streets intersect. It was ultimately 
decided to abandon this site, first, because the property 
had been owned personally by Dr. Reid and was heavily 
mortgaged; second, because costs of repair, if the mater- 
ials could be obtained, would be prohibitive; third, 
because aid available from government sources was too 
meager for the congregation to make up the difference; 
and fourth, because the character of the neighborhood 
had changed and our own people, by reason of the war, 
had become widely scattered. 

Since surrender of the Cavendish Road property, Mr. 
Peacock has held services at his home in Ellerton Road, 
Wandsworth Common (southwest London). Here the 
people meet one Sunday evening each month. Services 
are held each Tuesday evening at the Weigh House 
Church located in the heart of London. It is a Congre- 
gational church founded in 1662. The main structure, 
as is true with almost all churches in the London area, 
was destroyed, and the church’s own congregation meets 
in a repaired room on the ground floor. Before the war, 
the Weigh House Church had a membership of one 
thousand five hundred. So scattered are the people now 
that the minister told us he is pleased when he can 
manage to assemble forty for service. Our people rent 
a third floor room. Attendance runs around twelve to 
nineteen. From Easter to October, services are held 
each Sunday in the newly dedicated chapel at Royhill. 

The Royhill Holiday Centre is situated at Blackboys 
in Sussex. This is the region of the old iron foundries. 
It is eighteen miles from the channel coast towns of 
Brighton, Hastings and Eastbourne forty-five miles south 
from London. 

Buildings at Royhill rest on brick foundations, while 
the buildings themselves are frame. Left in derelict 
condition by the soldiers who were in residence there 
during the war, they have now been renovated and 
repairs made. Some of the interiors are most attractively 
finished and furnished. I wish you might have been 
with us the night of our arrival there as we entered the 
great dining hall and were so graciously greeted by Mrs. 
MacGregor-Reid. On the tables, covered with spotless 
white linen, were delightful bouquets of beautiful flowers. 
Lighted candles were everywhere. 

The estate-is ninety-three acres in extent and is five 
aundred feet above sea level, affording a remarkably 
mpressive view of the surrounding country. Nearby 
are interesting and historic inland villages and towns. 
There are nine buildings in all; the dining room and 
sitchen, with seven bedrooms and toilets, fully equipped; 
ocial hall, with twenty-six bedrooms and baths; bunga- 
Ow, with four bedrooms, sitting room, study and bath; 
conference hall, capacity one hundred; chapel; barracks 
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to accommodate thirty; furniture storage and repair 
shop; a building for general storage; and the bungalow 
residence now occupied by Mrs. Reid. One hundred and 
ten persons can be accommodated. 

Royhill is a considerable stake, as you can see, and 
prospects for next summer are promising. There is a 
year-round resident staff of four persons. Much addi- 
tional repair work needs to be done. Ready cash is 
needed, as are such supplies as sheets, pillow cases and 
blankets. 

Mr. Peacock is strongly convinced that, once on its 
feet, Royhill, from a financial standpoint, will maintain 
both itself, as a means of leadership training, and the 
London church. This is probably true. In any event, 
the property at Royhill should be secured and the title 
kept clear, for the stake there, as has been indicated, 
is a considerable one. 

At present, Universalists in England are few in num- 
ber, and no one of them is possessed of any amount of 
ready cash. If we propose to have a church in London, 
the task before us, in terms of a congregation, approaches 
that of starting a new movement. All across the years 
there have been isolated Uniyersalists, and persons in 
other churches who have held the traditional concept of 
universal salvation, but a Universalist Church as an 
organization has never taken deep rootage in English 
religious life, and it has never attracted persons of means. 
The church of the past failed to train leadership for the 
future. Now and again persons of learning and culture 
have been attracted, but idiosyncracies of some of the 
ministers tended to create opposing factions rather than 
to build unity and strength. There have been two 
schools of thought; the traditional, in that its supporters 
were concerned primarily with belief in the salvation of 
all souls, and the mystical, or esoteric. 

Early English Universalists were of the second school. 
Gerrard Winstanley is regarded as the pioneer writer on 
the subject, and his writings reveal the influence of 
Boehme. We visited Parliament Court Chapel where 
James Relly preached, and Elhanan Winchester, and 
William Vidler. We visited also the building in Brighton 
once occupied by our people. Vidler, in his writings, 
mentions Universalist chapels once situated in Ulverston 
and Rolverven in Kent. In the 1890’s, we had as many 
as twelve groups in Greater London, plus congregations 
in Brighton, {Liverpool, Plymouth, Leamton Spa, Acton 
Underlyne, {{Glasgow and Edinborough in Scotland, 
and Dublin in Ireland. 

Leaders of English Universalism late in the last 
century were Thomas Ireland, Edith Helbling and Dr. 
Reid. Dr. Reid was the last of these to survive and it 
was with him that we corresponded in recent years. 
A number of our people here in America have looked 
askance toward our relationships, insisting that Dr. 
Reid and his following in England were more an Oriental 
cult than anything else, that certainly they were not of 
our stamp. The facts as we found them are enlightening, 
albeit somewhat embarrassing. 

Dr. Reid was in the United States from about 1880 
to 1892 and at that time was affiliated with The Church 
of the Divine Paternity. He was studying medicine in 
New York and lived in the home of a Mr. Marshall, the 
church secretary. Thomas Lake Harris was the minister. 
Harris was the author of numerous books of an occult 
nature. He founded the Brotherhood of the New Life, 
which organization later had a colony in Brockton. 


{ Universal Reconciliation—John Hulse 
t{Fellowship of the Spirit—Philip Wilson 
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Harris persuaded a number of our people to become 
associated with another occult order known as The Adub 
Fraternity. In fact, Divine Paternity at that time 
became badly torn by divisions caused by these esoteric 
groups. 

Two of Dr. Reid’s teachers in the medical school, both 
members of our New York church, urged him to join 
this fraternity. And it was this group of New York 
Universalists who, in 1892, sent him as their missionary 
to England. Thomas Lake Harris soon followed. He 
took charge of our church in Glasgow and created divi- 
sion among the people there as well as in London. 


No one doubts the fact that Dr. Reid absorbed a great 
deal from these occultists, first in America and later 
during his travels in the Orient. During the time of his 
active ministry, the Adub Fraternity met in the London 
Universalist Church. All members of the order were 
Universalists, but not all Universalists were members 
of the order. In later years, however, it became appar- 
ent to Dr. Reid that there was need for simpler and 
more practical expression of Universalism, and in 1932 
he began to abandon his earlier associations and con- 
centrate his efforts upon the church. He soon found 
himself in close harmony with the declarations of con- 
temporary Universalism in America and was greatly 
encouraged by this. 

There has been a difference over the years between 
Universalism as it is found in America and England, 
but the difference has been less in basic principles than 
in forms of worship and emphasis in teaching. Dr. Reid 
was for long years deeply interested in the esoteric, 
which interest be it remembered was initiated by an 
American Universalist minister preaching from the 
pulpit of a Universalist church here in America. For 
some years, Dr. Reid was chief of the Druid Order, 
which order was organized along the same lines as Free- 
masonry. Dr. Reid himself was a member of the Kil- 
winning Lodge. He frequently lectured on masonry 
and occultism. Any good Mason, upon examining the 
order of service used until 1917 in the Universalist church 
in England, would find it familiar. Reid must have 
possessed ability as an orator, for, in his day, he had 
good congregations. But, like some of the fathers in our 
American Zion, he obviously lacked the qualities of 
good churchmanship, or else was simply uninterested 
in organization. With leadership training he did nothing; 
and, to him, records were unknown. All of which, 
coupled with war’s devastation, goes far toward ex- 
plaining the present weakness. 

I want to make it clear that, in my judgment, all 
religion in England today is weak, and that all liberal 
religion is comparably weaker. Church buildings were 
bombed unmercifully and the people scattered to the 
four-winds. Rubble has been cleaned away, but there 
has been almost no rebuilding, since materials are ra- 
tioned and there is little money to buy them. Churches, 
once great, are now holding services for a handful of 
people housed in dark and unattractive rooms. But, 
little by little, the lost are being found; little by little, 
order and progress are rising out of devastating con- 
fusion and destruction. 

Thus, for reasons both within the circle of British 
Universalism and in the country at large, Mr. Peacock 
has been called upon to face almost insurmountable odds. 
He has gathered to date twenty-one church members, 
plus sixteen more who, while not members of the church, 
would compare with those in our American churches 
who are members of the parish. In addition to these 
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thirty-seven, he has a mailing list of about a hund 
people who are scattered all over England, who h 
expressed interest. 

It is our studied judgment that Universalism toda; 
England needs to be taught rather than preached. 
important point for us to bear in mind is the care ne 
sary on our part not to create an impression that Unr 
salism in England is something imported from Amer 
Our literature needs to be published in Engla 
distributed from door to door, used as study mate 
for discussion groups meeting in neighborhood hon 

Mr. Peacock is one of us. He knows and believe 
our brand of Universalism. His devotion and his ; 
rifice are rare indeed. Virtually all leaders in the pres 
government are his personal friends, and, with th 
he might have gone far; but he has chosen to rer 
true to his ordination vows. Mrs. Peacock is a charrr 
person, and the son, Roy, is a splendid lad. Under 
leadership of this little family, a new order is taking r 
for Universalists in England. 


Holland 


In Amsterdam, we visited the one church of its k 
in all Holland, ‘‘De Vrije Gemeente” (The Free C 
munity), a church more genuinely universalist t! 
many of our own. Carleton Fisher first discoverec 
when he was administering our relief program thi 
and it was he who put us in touch with E. Frater Sn 


“De Vrije Gemeente’s” attractive young minister. 


Smid arranged for us to occupy excellent quarter: 
the heart of the city, and the three of us lunched toget 
shortly after our arrival in Holland. He is thirty-1 
years of age, of medium height, has dark hair : 
dancing eyes. His radiant smile and remarkable use 
the English language make him a truly deligh 
person. He is unmarried. We learned later from ott 
that his health had been impaired during the long r 
occupation and that only now is he beginning to reg 
it. Standing in “De Vrije Gemeente’s” great cen’ 
pulpit, he had dared to urge that the young men of 
congregation refuse to submit to slave labor in Germa 
After that, he disappeared from public view, contin 
to operate as a member of the Dutch underground 
means of skillfully forged identification papers. T 
Free Church has two ministers and a fulltime secrete 
The older minister is the Rev. P. van der Veer, 
active than Smid; but the two work together as a te: 
promoting a full program for the church’s fifteen hund 
members. Smid greatly hopes that it may be poss: 
for him to take post-graduate work in America. 

The church was founded in 1877 by two hundred : 
fifty persons who had severed their earlier connecti 
with the Dutch Reformed Church because of its d 
matism. Meeting at first in Amsterdam’s famed “C 
cordia,’’ a coffee-house, they elected as their leac 
P. H. Hugenholtz, Jr., who holds in their tradition m: 
the same prominence as do Murray and Ballou in 
own. 

The church they built was first occupied in May, 1é 
Tt is an attractive, well-kept, red-brick structure, | 
fectly situated in the city center. Inside the build: 
off either side the foyer, are adequate ante-roo: 
a hall for the choir of eighty voices, a well-equip 
library, schoolrooms, and a room for the board 
trustees. 

After tea was served us in the directors’ room 
entered the sanctuary, a high-vaulted room capabl 
seating a congregation of twelve hundred and 
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E. Frater Smid, minister, De Vrije Gemeente. 


talented organist, aGerman refugee, played for us a Caesar 
Franck‘“‘Prelude’’. An inscription in gold across the chancel 
arch read: “‘Soli Deo Gloria”? (To God Alone Glory). 
The windows of stained glass, each wrought with rare 
skill, depict an unusual array of prophets, ancient and 
modern: Socrates saying “Know thyself’; Marcus 
Aurelius warning that ‘‘Man must be arched and but- 
tressed from within, else the temple wavers to the dust;”’ 
Moses urging the necessity of discipline if there is to be 
moral freedom and independence; Jesus stressing the 
importance of love of man and of God; and there were 
Paul and Augustine and Dante and Thomas a Kempis. 
The women portrayed were two: Catherine of Siena, 
the admonisher, representing Roman Catholicism; and 


Juliana of Stolberg, pious mother of William the Silent, 
for whom Holland’s present Juliana was named, repre- 
senting Protestantism. And there were also Zwingli and 
Luther, Spinoza and Kant, Lessing and Goethe, Loman 
and Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

Members of this Free Community look upon their 
church as we look upon ours: as a purely human insti- 
tution, and not as a supernatural means of salvation. 
Their stated purpose, as direct and profound as our own 
Great Avowal, is ‘“‘the cultivation of the religious-moral 
life in a liberal, non-dogmatic spirit, by means of religious 
meetings and religious instruction.’’ All members are 
free to arrive at their own interpretation of this purpose; 
and any person eighteen years of age or older may enter 
into fuil fellowship upon formal expression of his own 
desire so to do, and without being questioned as to his 
religious convictions, not even any “Liberty Clause.” 
American Universalism’s confidence “‘in the power of 
menof good will and sacrificial spirit progressively to 
overcome all evil’’ is but another way of expressing that 
which is central to these free religionists of Holland. 
Their convictions, they say, are ‘‘rooted in Christianity.” 
First in importance is ‘“‘the perfect blending of morality 
and religion, as expressed in ‘the pure of heart shall 
see God.’’’ Second is the “idea of the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as the invisible communion of all godly souls, 
which spreads more and more all over the world.”’ 

The young people are banded together in their ‘‘Ge- 
zellig’’, which, interpreted, means ‘Pleasant Com- 
panionship.”’ There are scout troops and a children’s 
program; and there is ““‘De Helpende Hand’’, comparable 
to the Helping Hand Societies of our own churches in 
the middle west. 

The Free Community in Amsterdam is a magnificent 
fellowship of courageous Dutch Universalists, in their 
own beautiful and beloved Holland fighting the reac- 
tionary forces of our time. They are doing it quietly, 
intelligently and without fanfare, but with lasting 
strength and great dignity. We must come to know 
each other, and arrange for repeated visits back and 
forth between our ministers and layfolk and the ministers 
and layfolk of ‘“‘De Vrije Gemeente’’. A fraternal bond 
of some kind should be made a reality. 


BRITISH WORKERS DEDICATE WAR 
MEMORIAL TO PEACE 


HE Bourneville Works Youth Committee, repre- 

senting workers in the famous Cadbury chocolate 
industries, have decided that the most appropriate war 
memorial to the young men lost from their ranks during 
the conflict, most of whom were members of the Youths’ 
Club, will be a fund for the promotion of better inter- 
national relations. The fund, amounting it is hoped to 
some eight thousand dollars, and secured mainly from 
workers’ donations, is to be spent on travel scholarships 
for young Bourneville employees, in entertainment of 
foreign youth club members at the Bourneville Youth 
Club annual camps, and for participation of local youth 
in international working parties for public beneft. 
In the meantime, a movement is growing among 
British schools to commemorate students killed in the 
war by projects which provide better opportunities for 
scholarships or the improvement of educational facilities. 
The Westminster City School in London is employing 
funds raised for a war memorial to send one or two pupils 
every year into some foreign country, for contact with 
other young people. In addition, a memorial lecture 
by some celebrity will be devoted each year to problems 
of international understanding. (W. P.) 
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YOUR SERVICE COMMITTEE IS 
A RECORDED RELIEF AGENCY 


HE Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 

of the United States Government has accepted the 
resolution of the Universalist Service Committee, re- 
ceived on December 1, 1947, to collaborate with the 
Committee and to record voluntarily with it the follow- 
ing information for public inspection, reference or 
publication: Annual or semi-annual programs, budgets 
and audits; quarterly financial statements; monthly 
reports of foreign money transfers and commodity 
exports; current reports of program operations at home 
and abroad. 


This certification of the public record of the Uni- 
versalist Service Committee does not constitute the 
sponsorship of its operations by the Advisory Committee 
on Voluntary Foreign Aid.” 


In thus becoming one of the recorded American relief 
agencies, the Universalist Service Committee assumes 
both the status and attendant responsibilities of a recog- 
nized relief agency, in company with other agencies 
such as the Unitarian Service Committee, American 
Friends Service Committee, etc. 
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The Elliott P. Joslin Camp 


Marjorie Springall 


Side by side with the call to h 


elp the needy children of otk 


lands comes a ringing challenge to Universalists to aid the children 


our own country who are handicappe 


d by the dread disease of diabet 


Construction of the Dining Hall and Kitchen for the New Diabetic Boys’ Camp 


OR sixteen years, Universalist women have been 

happy to serve diabetic girls through the camp at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. Next summer will see the 
opening of a similar project for one hundred diabetic 
boys, the Elliott P. Joslin Camp at Charlton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Not only will the new camp be a center where these 
boys may live a normal outdoor life and learn valuable 
lessons in self-reliance and co-operative effort, with the 
enrichment of life that comes from gaining new interests, 
appreciations and skills, it will also provide another 
laboratory where further research in the treatment of 
children and adolescents afflicted with diabetes may be 
carried on in an ideal atmosphere, under expert super- 
vision. This laboratory will be directed by a resident 
physician under the supervision of Dr. Alexander Marble 
of the Joslin Clinic: 


Twenty-six years ago, before the discovery of insulin. 


by Dr. Best and Dr. Banting, the life expectancy of the 
diabetic child was only two years. At present, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company estimates it at 
fifty-five years. This is dependent, however, upon his 
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continuing to follow a strict routine through the wh 
of his life; a most difficult task for anyone, particula 
a child. Recent investigations at the Joslin Clinic 
cases treated since childhood reveal that after twe1 
years of diabetes, ninety-two percent of the child: 
show signs of degenerative disease in the blood vess 
of the eyes, heart, kidneys or extremeties. With tl 
condition, our medical advisors will not be conte 
Both counselors and medical staff must be ever on - 
alert to find better methods, both of treatment < 
discipline. 

The hundred boys who will camp this summer will 
carefully chosen for this intensive treatment. Most 
them have never had the privilege of camping like tt 
non-diabetic friends. 

Last April Dr. Joslin presented a plan to a joint me 
ing of the Executive Board of The Association of U 
versalist Women and the presidents of fourteen mem. 
State organizations. His proposal was that the trust 
of the Diabetic Fund would raise the money to buil 
camp for diabetic boys if the Universalist women wo 
manage this camp in a manner similar to the arran 
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jnents carried out by them at the Clara Barton Birth- 
dlace Camp so successfully for sixteen years. The 
-esponse of the group was eager agreement. All desired 
|that the boys should share with the girls all the help 
oossible in their difficult struggle for health and life. 
The vote was unanimous that a recommendation to 
ccept this invitation be made to The Association of 
{Universalist Women at its biennial meeting at St. Law- 
rence University in September. 


Encouraged by this vote, Dr. Joslin began search for 
the best possible spot for the camp. It was highly de- 
sirable that,the location,be in the vicinity of North 
Oxford so that the physicians might visit both camps 
when they came from Boston. Several sites were studied. 
The Putnam property in Charlton, Massachusetts, two 
and one half miles from the Clara Barton Birthplace 
Camp, seemed to meet the basic requirements. When 
the approval of camp experts and representatives from 
the State Board of Health was secured, parcels of land 
totaling forty acres and the pond of twenty acres were 
purchased. (Elevation six hundred and fifty-nine feet.) 
An interesting old farmhouse and good sized barn stand 
near the black top town road, and an old sawmill and 
mill office by the outlet of the pond. 


Dr. Joslin had equally good success in raising funds 
for the Diabetic Fund to build the camp. Dr. and Mrs. 
Averill of Waterville, Maine, life long Universalists, gave 
thirty thousand dollars, which immediately assured the 
development of the proposed camp. Other gifts have 
been added by interested persons, many of them dia- 
betics themselves. This Fund, called ‘The Diabetes 
Camp, Home and Hospital Fund,” will be of such size 
as to provide the necessary buildings to make a camp 
conforming not only to the latest medical requirements, 
but also to the best in camping standards. 

With an ideal site and assured funds, Dr. Joslin called 
a conference of doctors and health officers, camp experts 
and an architect to plan the layout of the camp. This 
plan was thoroughly worked out so that when, early in 
September, Dr. Joslin received the word from The 
Association of Universalist Women accepting this oppor- 
tunity to serve diabetic boys, he was ready to give the 
green light on actual construction work: 

What a startling transformation has come over these 
wooded hills and sloping meadows in four short months! 
Entering by the farmhouse, a new road has been bull- 
dozed down the hill, across the brook, around the ball 
field and up the ridge, with a swing around in front of 
the camp office and near the dining hall. On the edge of 
the knoll, with a view commanding most of the campus, 
is the director’s private office and quarters and the camp 
Office. Higher up is the combination dining hall and 
kitchen, which faces the pond. The well planned 
kitchen with its pyrofax stove, built-in refrigeration, 
pantry and dishwashing facilities, will serve adequately 
the campers and the twenty odd staff members. A large 
gray fieldstone fireplace in the dining-room will add cheer 
on rainy days and cold August evenings. Nearer the lake 
at the edge of the woods, will be the cabins, each housing 
eight campers and two counselors. The cabin for the 
ten juniors will be on a knoll of its own at the edge of 
the woods, where the youngest ones may play and sleep 
removed from the more active games and noise of the 
older boys. Beyond the main buildings will be the labo- 
ratory building and the infirmary, grouped together, 
and a little removed from other activities, yet within 
easy reach for the necessary medical attention. At the 
opposite end of the campus, down the slope by the camp 
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Camp Director, 

former Staff Set. 
United States] 
Army Medical 


Department 


office, is an adequate level space by the lake available 
for games. The ball field adjoins, a large, flat meadow, 
with a natural, shaded slope on one side for the cheering 
section. The waterfront has been deepened and will 
boast regulation Red Cross waterfront docks and diving 
boards. The twenty acres of Putnam pond will offer 
many attractions for supervised boating for the boys who 
have passed their swimming tests. The State will restock 
the pond in the spring, and so, it is safe to predict, the 
joys of angling will be a highlight in the program. 
The Universalists, too, have been more than busy 
since that day in September when the delegates to the 
Association Biennial voted also to raise two funds to 
carry out their share of the project. The first fund for 
seventy-five hundred dollars will be to purchase all of 
the movable furnishings and program equipment for the 
new camp. In an exciting pledging service at Canton 
thirty-five hundred dollars of this fund was pledged by 
state and local Association of Universalists Women 
groups and loyal Universalists, both men and women. 
Sixteen hundred seventy-five dollars of this has been 
received in cash, as well as about one hundred dollars 
in new gifts. It is hoped that every woman’s group will 
have a share in raising this fund. Many men’s groups, 
inspired by the field worker, the state superintendents 
and local women are joining enthusiastically in raising a 
share. The second fund of six thousand dollars is the 
amount needed to be raised to pay the difference between 
the total expected cost of the 1948 camp and the amount 
that the parents and the Diabetic Fund are able to give. 
Based on the experience of the Clara Barton Camp, it 
is probably safe to assume that the parents will pay 
about one-half the cost, as campers will come from homes 
of all economic levels. It is hoped that no diabetic boy 
who needs camp will be deprived of camping because his 
parents cannot pay, or the necessary fund has not been 
raised. This fund is raised largely through the Christ- 
mas stocking coin cards already in use so successfully 
through the years for the girls’ camp. This year the 
slogan, “Make it a pair, one for the girl, the other for the 
boy,” has been widely acclaimed. The results of the 
ingathering of these stockings made in December, and 
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HE FACE 


“But, sir, | am one of the homeless 
displaced persons of Europe. I cannot 
return to the country where I was born 


ats 

- Ae ‘ —the ruins of my home—the memory “That's ridiculous. TI 
(Reprinted from a pamphlet of “Now look, Sonny. you’re spoiling of religious persecution — the danger of countries age you 
Community Relations Service, 386 my dinner. Don’t stand here. Go some- of oppression by dictatorial govern- here in the U.S.A. we I 
Fourth Ave., New York City.) place.” ments.” gration law to let in peo 


“They come from many lands — 
Hungary, Austria, Poland, the Baltic 
countries. About 500,000 are Catho- 
lics, 250,000 are Jews, and 100,000 
are Protestants. They are the ones who 
bore the brunt of Hitler’s tyranny. 


“The U. S. has alw 
people from other lan 


days of the Pilgrims, Am| 
a refuge for the ope 
pointed the way for otk 


Half of them are women. 150,000 are ; baad cret ate | 
children under 18, and almost half of “But why should the United States They ee new jobalant 
these are less than five years old.” let them in” portunities.” Se | 
| 
Support The Stratton Bill : 
H. R. 2910 CONDITIONS ON ADMISSION OF DISPLACED F 
A BILL SEC. 2. During the four fisca’ years fol 
To authorize the United States during an emergency passage of this Act, displaced persons aj 
period to undertake its fair share in the resettlement admission for permanent residence to 

of displaced persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy, States shall be admitted as nonquota 

including relatives of citizens or members of our armed provided that: 


forces, by permitting their admission into the United 
States in a number equivalent to a part of the total 
quota members unused during the war years. 


SECTION 1. This Act shall be known and may be 


cited as the “Emergency Temporary Displaced Persons 
Admission Act.” 


(a) They are qualified under all immigré 
the United States for admission for permanen 
(b) Not more than one hundred thous. 
displaced persons shall be admitted unde 
during the first of the four fiscal years fo 
passage of this Act; not more than ty 
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ou don’t know much about 
gs of your immigration law. 
eople are permitted by law 
the U.S.A. each year. Each 
atry is given a quota, but 


never used them up. 


xrants become good citizens. 
ing them have been great 
artists, and statesmen. No 
8 become public charges — 
ort must be guaranteed un- 
w by individuals or organized 
roups. And our State depart- 
‘es sure that they are loyal to 


principles of government.” the displaced persons. 


the nations with the largest quotas have 


‘Unused quotas are lost. They can- 
not be carried over from one country 
to another, from one year to the next, 
or in some cases from month to month. 


“I get the idea. Now what we need 
is an emergency law — a temporary 
law to admit America’s fair share of 


“Of every five persons who could 
come in under the law each year, only 
one actually enters the U.S.A.” 


“Now we have the story straight, 
Sonny, suppose you just step into the 
house and share my dinner, while I sit 
down and write a letter to my congress- 
man, telling him that the U. S. must 
admit its fair share of the displaced 
persons.” 


oo 


and during the first two of such fiscal years; not 
than three hundred thousand during the first 
of such fiscal years; and not more than four 
‘ed thousand in the total four fiscal-year periods. 


ITY TO RELATIVES OF AMERICAN CITIZENS AND 
WAR VETERANS 

:, 3. Priority under this Act shall be given to the 
¥, parents, children, and other relatives within 
urth degree of consanguinity of citizens of the 
d States or of persons who served honorably in 
‘med services of the United States during World 
[f or World War I. 


ITHORITY FOR ADMINISTRATIVE REGULATIONS 
2.4. The Secretary of State and the Attorney 


. 
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General shall have authority to prescribe appropriate 
regulations for the administration of the provisions 
of this Act and the President may utilize such agencies 
of the Government as he deems necessary to carry out 
the purposes of this Act. 


DEFINITION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


SEc. 5. As used in this Act, the term ‘Displaced 
person” means a person in Germany, Austria, or 
Italy at the time of the passage of this Act who (1) is 
out of his country of former residence as a result of 
events subsequent to the outbreak of World War II; 
and (2) is unable or unwilling to return to the country 
of his nationality or former residence because of 
persecution or his fear of persecution on account 
of race, religion, or political opinions. 


¢ 


“Is that so? But tell me, who are all 
these displaced persons in Europe?” 
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some in the months to come, will bring happiness and a 
new healthy outlook to many a youngster whose life has 
been circumscribed because of his illness. Universalist 
men everywhere are sharing in this collection also, and 
will come to know deep satisfaction in serving these lads. 

Many committees have been formed to carry on pub- 
licity and raise the funds, to purchase the equipment, set 
up the camp when the building is completed, and secure 
the camp director. Some of these committees are 
nation-wide, such as the one composing the Clara Barton 
State Chairmen, and they all have an active part to play. 
The Staff Committee has announced the appointment of 
the Camp Director, Nathaniel Parker, a graduate of 
Springfield College, who is now instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Physical Education at Harvard University. 


Mr. Parker has had wide teaching, organizational 
camping experience and comes highly recommendec 
men familiar with his work. For four years, he 
New England Field Representative for the Amer 
Red Cross, and for three years a staff sergeant in 
Army Medical Department. He has served summet 
counselor in various activities at Camps Wyanoke, \ 
wam and Medomak. With his extensive camp acqué 
ance it is anticipated that Mr. Parker will assembl 
able staff. These counselors will offer a varied prog 
of waterfront and land sports needed for the diak 
routine, as well as music, simple dramatics, shop 
campcraft. 

All efforts are leading towards the dedication of 
Elliott P. Joslin Camp for Diabetic Boys on a Satur 
in June. 


Planting the Seeds of Recovery 


Carl H. Olson 


A short term Service Committee project with a long te 
significance. 


HE greatest gift which we can give to the hungry 

people of the world is the opportunity for them to 

feed themselves. - We can do this now by participating 

in the program which, in co-operation withthe American 

Seed Trade Association, our Universalist Service Com- 

mittee is sponsoring under the concept of ‘““PLANTING 
THE SEEDS OF RECOVERY?” 


From the very dawn of the intelligence that man’s 
food comes first from the seed, the need for that seed has 
become a matter of life and death in every land. Grant- 
ing that immediate sustenance is primary, the essential 
and continuing factor in restoring a devastated world is 
the development of hundreds of thousands of cropbearing 
plots of land. To help others help themselves is the 
finest measure of humanitarianism. Literally, the most 
efficient and economical way to feed a European family, 
for example, is to provide that family with the seed 
necessary to make possible the re-establishment of the 
family garden which we know has been traditional upon 
that continent. 


Mr. Laurence W. Corbett, assistant garden seed 
manager of Northrup, King & Co., pondered these facts 
and conceived the idea of a gift carton of packaged seed, 
sufficient in variety and in quantity to raise up to five 
tons of food. This would be a supply adequate for an 
average European family for a full year’s need in garden 
vegetables. Mr. Corbett presented his idea to the 
American Seed Trade Association and to the United 
States Department of Agriculture. A committee was 
appointed late last summer and received the approval of 
the seed trade and the federal government. 


Government investigators and seed house representa- 
tives toured 11 countries of Europe to determine the 
type and qualifications of seeds needed. These investi- 
gators reported that “‘the cold destroyed 90 percent 
of the cabbage seed crop and half the cauliflower grown 
from seed in Denmark and Holland. Last spring, 
extremely wet and cold weather prevailed until the 
middle of May. Then a heat wave came which wiped 
out peas, beans and other annuals in many parts of 
England and turned parts of central Europe into a dust 


bowl.” 
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As a result of this investigation, Secretary of Agri 
ture Anderson has recommneded for export an assortr 
of twenty-five varieties of seeds, with variations in 
assortment to allow for differences of producti 
between northern and southern European counts 
Included in the selections are staple items such as be: 
peas, onion, beets, carrots, turnips, rutabaga, 
squash. The quality of the seed meets Departmen 
Agriculture standards. All of these are packaged ° 
convenient and compact carton to be delivered anywl 
in Europe for a total cost of $3.95, including postag 


Gearing its facilities to this project, our Univers. 
Service Committee invites and urges the minis 
people, and friends of Universalist Churches is | 
the country to act upon this opportunity, using 
Service Committee as its agent. Those with rela 
or friends in Europe may designate the recipient eI 
and the seed package will be delivered to the indivis 
named. Those with no particular family or perso 
mind may indicate this and a wise selection will be ni 
for them through individuals and agencies known ta 
Service Committee Director, Carleton Fisher. | 


name and address of the donor will be included in + 


carton. Delivery can be made in the following count: 
Albania, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho-Slova 
Finland, France, Germany, British Isles, Greece, B 
gary, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Pol] 
Portugal, Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, | 
Yugoslavia. Packages may be sent to Asia, also. 


Remittances, at $3.95 per package assortment, she 
be sent to Carleton Fisher, Universalist Service C 
mittee, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachus: 
Include the donor’s name and address, and the name 
address of the specific recipient, if one is to be designe: 
Immediate action is urgent because, to be availabl| 
the 1948 spring planting in Europe, orders mus: 
received prior to March 1. This is a short-term pre 
with a long-term significance! Will our reactior 
positive enough and quick enough to help plant the ¢ 
of recovery this spring? i 


THE CHRISTIAN ves. 


Twenty-eight 
Years 
Staff 


Member 


LORENCE I. ADAMS for twenty-eight years a 

member of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER editorial staff, 
died at her home in Brookline, Massachusetts, January 7 
after along illness. — 

Miss Adams was born in Bethel; Vermont, January 
25, 1865, daughter of William Ray and Eudora Davis 
Adams. She was the fourth of ten children who lived to 
maturity. She attended the Bethel village school where 
she made such rapid progress that she began teaching 
at the age of fifteen. Her father kept a store in the 
village and had a job printing business in connection 
with it. There, Miss Adams learned type setting and 
proof reading. She soon secured a job at this work in 
East Hampton, Massachusetts, but in three months 
was called to a better job in Northampton where she 
remained for eight years. 

Miss Adams’ father died in 1903 and the family soon 
moved to Brookline, Massachusetts. She worked for a 
time on a Brookline suburban paper and later joined the 
staff of Zion’s Herald where she remained twelve years. 
She joined the staff of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER March 1, 
1914, where she became assistant editor and remained 
until her retirement October 1, 1941. 

Florence Adams belonged to that fast disappearing 
race of proof readers who learned their work at the 
printer’s case. She knew typography. Moreover she 
had an encyclopedic store of ordered factual knowledge. 
Through the long years of her work, she saved many a 
prominent and learned man grievous public embarrass- 
ment by correcting his errors when she prepared his copy 
for the composition room. For this service she never 
asked nor took credit. To her it was all just part of the 
job. 

Of Miss Adams, who was not only learned and wise, 
but also completely unostentatious, Dr. J ohn van 
Schaick, Jr., Editor emeritus, wrote editorially in 1941: 


Florence I. Adams in the twenty-eighth year of 
her service with The Universalist Publishing House 
and in the fifty-sixth year of her connection with 
printing and publishing, retired on October 1, 1941. 
This issue of the paper is the last that she will work 
on regularly. . ] 

Miss Adams is seventy-six years of age, but is 
not old: straight, light on her feet, quick in her 
movements, she comes up the street to her work 


February 7, 1948 


Florence I. Adams 


with the same poised, erect, graceful carriage as 
always. She is not old mentally: she can prepare 
copy, read proofs, supervise make-up, rewrite 
articles, fill gaps, pass judgment, with the speed 
and efficiency of earlier days. . 

Miss Adams has been a trusted adviser in every 
department of the paper. This does not mean that 
she can be held responsible for editorial policy, for 
we have done many things that she could not en- 
dorse. But her counsel has saved us from many 
mistakes and has helped to give us a broader view 
of controversial matters. . 


In the use of the English language she has few 
equals. Not only has she caught mistakes of editors 
and contributors that are due to carelessness, but 
she has caught mistakes, including our own, due 
to ignorance. She is not infallible, of course, and 
all that we are trying to say is that here is a woman 
who knows the English language as few workers 
on papers such as ours know it. . 

Born of an old Universalist family, she has 
exhibited the leading characteristics of the best 
Vermonters and the best Universalists. 


Service at the home on Naples Road, Brookline, 
January 10, was conducted by Dr. Roger F. Etz, past 
General Superintendent of Universalist Churches and 
long time associate of Miss Adams in Universalist 
Headquarters offices. In his remarks, Dr. Etz brought 
the sympathetic greetings of Dr. John van Schaick who 
was unable to be present at the service because of ill 
health. Present representing Universalist Headquarters 
were Dr. and Mrs. Robert Cummins, Susan M. Andrews, 
and Dr. Emerson Hugh Lalone. 


HE death of Florence I. Adams both saddens and 
relieves. It was time for her to leave a worn-out 
body and yet parting is always hard. 

As I think of long years of work together, I am struck 
now as always by her ability and by her sense of duty. 
She would have been outstanding on any publication in 
the land for speed and accuracy in preparing copy and 
reading proofs. And she wasmade of thestuff that sent 
the early Christian martyrs to the stake. 

There was no coddling of her body. When it was 
time to start for work, she started for work and she got 
there no matter what the obstacles might be. 

One did not know Florence Adams who did not know 
her loves. She loved her family, the State of Vermont 
and Bethel especially, the Universalist denomination, 
many of her comrades in service and the work which her 
hand had found to do. She loved THE CHRISTIAN 
LEADER and wanted it to prosper. 

As she loved, she hated inefficiency, sham, humbug, 
sloppy English and disloyalty. 

She has built herself into the history of our denom- 
ination and will be cited and quoted for many a day. 

As I say goodby to her, I think of the words of Rev. 
George A. Gordon, so long pastor of the Old South 
Church, Boston: ‘‘A man may be so engrossed with the 
sense of his obligation that it takes him utterly above the 
sordid forces of the world.” 


John van Schaick, Jr. 
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A London Letter 


Arthur Peacock 


R. CUMMINS and Dr. Lalone will be back in the 

United States now, “reporting back” to the people 

in the churches on the things they have heard and seen 
while in England, Holland and Germany. 

For us in London who have striven during very trying 
times to hold aloft the Universalist witness, it was 
heartening indeed to greet them. The talks we have 
had with them, the opportunity to take common counsel, 
the privilege of hearing them preach to us, each of 
these things has helped-to link our churches closer to 
one another. 

Now to problems of the wider world. Inevitably 
there has been keen disappointment in London that 
the foreign ministers conference ended in deadlock. 
Here, there is not a strong anti-soviet opinion as there 
would appear to be in the States but there is deep regret 
that a nation which so valiantly fought Nazi totalitar- 
ianism and suffered so much, should be so unwilling to 
work in co-operation with her war time allies. No one wants 
to see the world divided into two camps. At the same 
time, it looks as if this will be an inevitable outcome 
unless the Russians pursue a different and broader 
policy. 

Mr. Atlee stated his government’s view in a broadcast 
that has won al) ’round praise. He made it very clear 
that Great Britain does not intend to lean upon either 
America or Russia. The Soviet press continually 
suggests that the Marshall plan is but an American 
effort to exercise political influence in Europe. The 
British communists re-echo their “‘pastor’s’”’ voice that 
Mr. Atlee’s government will have to take its orders 
from Washington. The British Prime Minister in his 
broadcast showed how, in the endeavor to establish 
democratic socialism in Great Britain, Labor was 
striving to find a middle path between the totalitarianism 
of the Soviets and free enterprise which is the dominating 
feature of American industrial life. 

A move of considerable importance is announced by 
the British Labor Party which is to convene a con- 
ference of the social democratic parties in the countries 
concerned with the Marshall plan. It is significant, 
too, that there is increased concern within the ranks 
of trade unionism at the influence exercised in some 
organizations by communists. The recent indication 
by Harry Pollitt, the communist leader, that his Party 
was no longer wholeheartedly behind Government 
policy, and his attack both upon the Premier and Mr. 
Bevin, has had interesting results. In several trade 
union elections, communists have been defeated. 

There is every indication that the great army of 
British workers are behind their Government. That its 
policy of bringing the mines under national control 
has been justified has been shown by the very remark- 
able increased production results. The miner no longer 
looks upon the management as his enemy. The older 
men tell their younger comrades: how all their working 
lives they have worked for this day when the mines 
would be run for the people by the people. The younger 


men are responding splendidly and there is not the. 


slightest doubt that far reaching changes will be witnessed 
in this industry during the coming year. Changes that 
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will stand out in striking contrast to the condit} 
which prevailed in the industry after the first world 
when mining villages became depressed areas and | 
miners for long periods had an existence on the “do 
Railwaymen all over the country have been cele 
ing, too, in this first week of January for the g: 
railways of the country have come under nati 
control. The Union leaders have been urging the 
to make the most of this change that British rail 
may become the finest inthe world. In all these deve 
ments, it is interesting to observe that the men ] 
taking the helm of these nationalized industries are i 
of wide experience and knowledge. On the exec 
body which is to run the nationalized railways an 
number of the men who held important positions in | 
old private companies; men with intimate knowledg 
the industry gained through long service in its var? 
phases. Men who in the ordinary way would nd 
have been made railway company directors. They’ 
new opportunities and with them are representat’, 
from the Unions and other important aspects of natia 
life. 
The old Tory argument that men who held dire | 
ships in industry, along with technicians, would l¢ 
the country if nationalization was effected just « 
not stand investigation. Among thoughtful pe: 
in all sections of society, there is recognition that tl 
industrial and social changes are inevitable and tl 
grows increasingly the determination to go all out! 
their success that Britain may regain her strength | 
prosperity in the modern world. | 
Sir Stafford Cripps as Britain’s Chancellor is m 
in the news these days but one recent speech of his} 
not get the headlines. It was a speech delivered 
members of the World Evangelical Alliance. In | 
speech, Sir Stafford declared Christianity was , 
exercising the power it should in the world. The re 
was that Christian people were not applying the Chri 
faith to human relationships. 
This speech brings apt comment from The Peop 
Sunday newspaper, which has been calling atte 
to the appalling decrease in honesty. London gs 
declare that shop lifting is costing them one million | 
hundred thousand pounds per year. Says, The Pe | 
“There is no conscription to the army of Chri 
soldiers, no direction to the ranks of the good and} 
trues But Cripps is right; volunteers are badly neede 
During these last few days, our newspapers H 
had a good deal to say about the possibility of He 
Wallace running in the Presidential elections. | 
one seems very happy about it for the prevailing ; 


seems to be that his entry into the Presidential ele 

field might in the long run injure Truman and by 
to the White House someone not so ready to back} 
Marshall plan. It would seem that when Henry Wa 
addressed members of the British House of Com 

last year he did not make a deep impression. E 
the conservative paper The Spectator carries an ar 
in critical vein. The communists, of course, welc: 
Henry Wallace because of his pro-soviet line and becz 
of their readiness to back any policy that may giv 
setback to the Marshall plan of recovery. It is : 
obvious that the last thing communists want to se 
prosperity in Europe. Communism does not th 
where prosperity reigns. It has its seeds in pov 
and discontent. That is why the followers of St 
everywhere do not want to see the success of de 
cratic socialism in Great Britain. They fear it m 
become a pattern for western Europe. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Reactions of Our Readers 


COMMENTS ON SCOTT, WHITE DISCUSSION 


To the Editor: 


“Reactions of Our Readers,” always an intriguing section of 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER, has two letters in your December 6 
issue, One from Henry H. Schooley with whom I roomed while 
at Tufts last General Convention, with which I agree one hundred 
percent, and one from Hugh Vernon White discussing answering 
Scott and Ziegler, on which I would like to make a few comments. 

First of all, I think the Bible itself indicates sufficient purpose 
to be convincing, just quoting two scriptures; Job 28:28, ‘And 
unto man He said, “Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is wisdom; 
and to depart from evil is understanding’.”’ 

Then, after reading what is sometimes designated as ‘‘The 
Bible’s Honor Roll,’’? Hebrews Chapter 11, wherein the writer 
presents a great picture of the faithful, ends with two verses: 
“And these all, having obtained good report through faith, received 
not the promise: God having provided some better thing for us, 
that they without us should not be made perfect.” 

I accept this statement and do not stumble about the final 
harmony that shall result, for I read in Isaiah 42:3, ‘‘A bruised 
reed shall he not break, and the smoking flax shall he not quench: 
He shall bring forth judgment unto truth: he shall not fail nor be 
discouraged, till he shall set judgment in the earth: and the isles 
shall wait for his Law.” 

So I sincerely believe in the final harmony of all souls with 
God! 

This from a Universalist even before I knew there was such a 
faith!!! 

William D. Harrington 
Metropolis, Ill. 


SCOTT SAYS WHITE SAID.... 


To the Editor: 


Professor Hugh Vernon White argued that since there was 
purpose in the universe, there must be a conscious personal pur- 
poser. I pointed out that all sorts of things had purpose that were 
not conscious. I used the term as meaning about the same as aim, 
goal, direction, a usage the dictionary and common practice 
sanctions. Professor White suggests it will make for clarity if we 
restrict the meaning of the word purpose to “‘the expression of a 
conscious mind’’. O K,let’s do that. Then, what Professor White 
has been saying is that there is in the universe the expression of a 
conscious mind, therefore there must be in the universe a Con- 
scious Mind, which is what was called ‘‘begging the question”’ 
when I was a schoolboy. 

Behind all the hair-splitting over terms what are the Personal- 
ists saying if not that the universe is not accident, therefore God is 
aperson. That was called ‘‘logic-chopping’’ when I was a school- 
boy. 

Harold Scott 
Worcester, Mass. 


SEES LITTLE PROGRESS TOWARD UNION 


To the Editor: 


I have just read your second editorial entitled ‘“Church Union 
Now?” in the LEADER under the date of October 18, and wish to 
congratulate you on your courage in printing it. Ever since I 
joined the Unitarian household faith I have tried in every way to 
co-operate with my Orthodox brethren. On the whole, they have 
done little to reciprocate. Consequently your calling attention to 
the attitude of E. Stanley Jones might prove to be salutary. 

Of course this brings up the question of union between the 
people of 16 and 25 Beacon Street. While I have noted with 
pleasure an increasing co-operation between various departments, 
and as you possibly know, in our ministers’ meetings in southern 
California we make no distinction whatever between Universalists 
and Unitarians; at the same time I can see very little progress 
toward that complete union of a free people which ought to have 
taken place long ago. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


Ernest Caldecott 
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COMMENT ON STANLEY JONES 


Tothe Editor: 


I was more than a little amused at the great to do Universalists 
and Unitarians made to the appearance of Dr. Jones in Boston, 
and your editorial in the LEADER which was received this morning. 

Dr. Jones lectured for one week at Chautauqua two or three 
years ago, speaking daily on this subject of Church Union. I 
heard all his lectures. Twice during the week I asked him in 
opening meeting, using these identical words: ‘‘Dr. Jones, in 
your scheme what would you do with the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists?’? Dr. Jones replied both times, and I know these are 
his identical words, for I wrote them down as he spoke them: 
“I would leave them OUT.’’ 

Let us not get too excited over the words of Dr. Jones, or others 
like him. If the Liberal Church is to amount to anything at all, 
it can never unite with any Orthodox movement, for to be worthy 
the name we must ever be far ahead of them in our thinking. 


John M. Foglesong. 
Wayland, Mass. 


MAKE POSSIBLE GREATER RELIEF FACILITIES 


To the Editor: 


I’ve just finished reading your report in the last issue of the 
LEADER and I want to commend you for it. I was very much 
impressed by it as will be many other people. 

I only hope that some of us will fulfill our obligation in making 
possible greater relief facilities wherever needed. 


Ernest A. Brown. 
Waltham, Mass. 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 

The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


I want to read 


The Christian Leader 


Enclosed please find 
$3.00 for one year () 
$5.50 for two years a) 


Read Ye! Kead Yel 
The Christian Leader! 


For myself 


As a gift to 


Signature 


Send to: 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


Association of Universalist Women © 
: 


THE CENTRAL PLANNING 
COUNCIL MEETS 


16° Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 


To ensure streamlined efficiency in any 
organization, an over-all planning body is 
a necessity. Such a body should represent 
the various branches of the organization, 
and (to quote from Dr. Cummins’ ‘Parish 
Practices”) should encourage (1) Self- 
analysis; (2) Education; (3) Expansion; 
(4) Unification. Every active local church 
has such a planning council. Its duty is 
not to legislate, but to analyze the total 
situation, encourage free discussion, and 
make plans for improvement and advance. 

The Central Planning Council of The 
Universalist Church of America is the 
national body of this type. It met in four 
sessions at headquarters on January 8 and 9. 
All departments of the church were repre- 
sented, The Association of Universalist 
Women by the president, Mrs. Holbrook 
Mulford, and the executive director, Mrs. 
Rosalie West. In an atmosphere of good 
will and genuine co-operation, the problems 
of each department in turn were informally 
and thoroughly discussed. Reports were 
heard from each represented organization, 
also from the various committees which 
serve as instruments to promote the analy- 
sis, education, expansion and unification 
mentioned above. 

The Permanent Survey Committee had 
made a study of the constitutions of the 
auxiliary bodies and made suggestions for 
a better clarification of purpose, in their 
wording. The Five Year Program Com- 
mittee reported that its program of expan- 
sion is meeting with good results, especially 
in Alabama and Indiana. The Institute 
Committee reports fourteen annual summer 
institutes, the newest addition being the 
Junior High Interracial Institute to be 
opened in July in Vermont under the 
leadership of Rev. Carl H. Voss (see his 
article in THE CHRISTIAN LEADER for 
January 3). 

One matter discussed at length was the 
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future format of the Plan Book. It may be 
that the time has come for a change. The 
Council considered a system like that 
followed by the A. U. W.; a single annual 
plan book supplemented by quarterly 
leaflet material or LEADER supplements. 
Need was expressed for a well-illustrated 
brochure with some such title as “The 
Universalist Church at Work’’, similar to 
the one published in 1907. Emphasis was 
put upon the importance of radio broad- 
casts and other avenues of publicity. 

The general field worker, A. Edwin 
Grimes, told of the advance that many 
women’s organizations have made in the 
effort to unify all their groups in pursuance 
of the general A. U. W. purpose. In- 
dividual groups are working out their own 
solutions, the only democratic way. Alice 
Harrison, director of youth work, told of 
excellent Associations visited in her recent 
trip to the mid-west, in which our five goals 
are being faithfully upheld. 

We who were the women’s representatives 
welcomed this opportunity to share in 
thinking through the matters that relate to 
our Universalist Church as a_ whole. 
It is salutary to get this proper focus on our 
organization in its relation to the total 
denominational picture. 


SOCIAL ACTION REPORT FOR 
INDIANA 


In an attempt to stimulate interest, and 
to better inform and challenge our women, 
I wrote a message on Social Action early in 
the year in which I outlined a few of the 
possibilities of work and study for practical 
results, in the field of Social Action. A copy 
was sent to each local A. U. W. Social 
Action chairman or president. It was also 
printed in the Voice of Fellowship which 
reaches approximately six hundred persons. 
Literature prepared by the Social Action 
Committee of The Universalist Church of 
America, and other material considered 
helpful were distributed and other reference 
material was recommended for study. 

I have always sent a questionnaire at the 
close of the fiscal year to each A. U. W. 
group and on the replies, the annual report 
is prepared. The gist of this year’s report 
is as follows: We are still, perhaps, more 
interested in social service than social 
action; but it is interesting and heartening 
to note that each year the trend is toward 
a larger work in thought and deed. 

As would be expected from urban and 
rural churches, our report shows varied 
interest and action. Richmond was the 
only group that legislated for international 
control of atomic energy, and for local 
option; opposed local liquor permits and 
renewals in residential districts and prox- 
imity to state fair grounds; also opposed 
compulsory peacetime military training. 
This was done co-operatively with the 
Council of Church Women, as was also the 
promotion of programs and _ projects, 
including shipment of clothing to the 
Philippines, cash to the World Children 
Relief fund, and premarital courses for 
young people. 

Richmond and Muncie co-operated with 
groups and agencies promoting better race 
relations, child welfare, fair labor prac- 
tices. Three groups contributed to health 


SAYING IT WITH RAKES 


projects including appeals for polio, can 
and tuberculosis research and for 
benefit of crippled or handicapped childr 
In addition to A. U. W. projects, gifts wi 
made to the American Leprosy Foundati 
Jordan Neighborhood House, and s 
denominational objects as the Universal} 
Publishing House, the Unified Appe: 
the John Murray Atwood Fund, Murr 
Grove Association and Gunn Ministe 
Fund. Several hundred pounds of clothii 
was sent to Holland and Hungary, a} 
considerable cash. This was in additij 
to the usual contributions to local charital] 
funds. | 
Through the World Day of Prayer s¢ 
vice and the A. U. W. Dedication servis 
funds were appropriated for Christ 
Literature and Christian Colleges. 
Bernice Hoover, India 
Social Action Chai 


THE PRESIDENT’S SOUTHER 
TRIP 


Mrs. Mulford, who arrived in Boston . 
attend the meetings of the Five Y 
Program Committee and the Central Ple 
ning Council, left on January 10 on her wi 
to the south, where she plans to visit mas 
of our women’s organizations in Nog 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama and Florida | 


ELLIOTT P. JOSLIN CAMP 
PUBLICITY 


Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, who is 
charge of the publicity for the Elliott | 
Joslin Camp, is making her headquarterss 
the A. U. W. office, 16 Beacon Stre 
Boston, as a part-time member of the sta 
She asks that all correspondence connec 
with publicity on the new camp be direct 
to her at this office. 


* 


HAMMERS 


On Thanksgiving Day in Shelter Ned 
North Carolina, about fifty of the chug 
people came to put on part of a roof a 
clean the grounds. An impressive even 
service was held in the chapel, wher 
report of the Rev. Carleton Fisher’s wa 
in Europe was given, and the Rev. Thon 
Turrell preached a sermon on, “My QC] 
Runneth Over.” “It was cold,” said a 
who took part, “but we had a good tii 
and got something done.”’ 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER | 


Urgent telegrams have come to the Uni 
Council of Church Women from the Fore# 
Missions Conference and the Home A, 
sions Council of North America, request 
fullest support of the World Day of Pra) 
program. Generous contributions are asky 
to meet present crises at home and abrov 


NOW AVAILABLE 


F One hundred copies of Hymns of i 
Church in usable condition. 
for the payment of transportation. 
D. J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 
Massachusetts. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Univeralist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


A MUCH NEEDED TOOL FOR 
TEACHERS 


In spite of the 
many excellent 
books and man- 
uals written for 
teachers, there 
has been need of 
something pre- 
pared especially 
for those who 
aretakinga 
church school 
slass for the first 
time. Now we have such a pamphlet and 
Margaret Winchester of the G.S.S. A. staff 
is the author. The cover of Teaching 
Young Children is attractive with its cut 
of primary age boys and girls taking turns 
examining things through a microscope. 

Here is a bulletin which should be owned 

‘and read not only by teachers, but by 
ministers, church, school superintendents, 
Religious Education Committee members 
‘and parents. Also by forward-looking lay 
persons who would like to know how church 
school teaching has progressed in the last 
twenty years and why the school that was 
good enough for them is not good enough 
for our children today. 
' Yes, this is one of a number of materials 
to be made available in connection with the 
Adventure in Growth and Achievement. 
Copies at 25 cents apiece may be ordered 
from the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. It will help greatly to have payment 
accompany order. 


WITHIN EVERY HOME’S 
REACH—GOOD BOOKS 


There are some things every family can 
do toward better understanding in race 
relations. One is to read books and poems 
written about Negroes and people of other 
races. These will open new vistas and 
bring appreciation and insight. The list 
which follows suggests books for boys and 
girls between the ages of five and fifteen. 


Hurray for Bobo by Joan Savage. Chil- 
dren’s Press, Inc. 25¢. 
Astory of children of several races playing 


together. Excellent illustrations. 


Bright April by Marguerite de Angeli. 
Doubleday & Co. $2.50. 
A Negro. girl and a white Brownie Scout 
become fast friends. Beautiful illustrations 
by the author. 


Jerome Anthony by Eva Knox Evans. 
Putnam’s. $2.00. 


A natural story of Negro children. 


Melindy’s Medal by Faulkner and Becker. 
Messner. $2.00. 
A Negro girl lives up to her family tra- 
dition. 
Doctor George Washington Carver by 
Shirley Graham and George D. Lipscomb. 
Julian Messner, Inc. $2.50. 
Outstanding biography of a great man and 
a great scientist. 
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Sing for America by Opal Wheeler. Illus- 
trated by Gustav Tenggren. Dutton 
$3.00. 


American folk songs, including Negro 
spirituals, with accompanying story inter- 
pretations and illustrations. Excellent for 
family sings. 


For Adults: 


Creating Friendly Attitudes Through 
the Home by Grace W. McGavran. 
Friendship. 25¢. 


Case stories of situations in everyday life 
in race relations. 


Glass House of Prejudice by Dorothy W. 
Baruch. William Morrow and Co. $2.50. 


Clear presentation of causes and cures of 
racial prejudice; many human interest 
anecdotes. 


PRACTICING THEIR 
UNIVERSALISM 


February 8 is the date this year for taking 
the American Friendship Offering. From 
Maine to California, during the past two 
weeks, boys and girls in Universalist homes 
have had a daily reminder of the work their 
church is doing in Suffolk, Va. A paper 
band on which is a picture of Jordan 
Neighborhood House, with Negro boys and 
girls hurrying toward it, has transformed 
many a glass jar into a home-made bank 
for gathering pennies, nickels and dimes. 

These gifts will be taken forward and 
dedicated in a brief but meaningful church 
school worship service on February 8. As 
children watch the two scenes of daily life 
at the House or participate in the dramatiz- 
ing of them they will realize again how much 
alike we all are whether the color of our 
skin is white or brown. More wisely led, 
they will be happy, too, that they can help 
meet human need through sharing, in the 
name of their Church. 


THOUGHTS FOR BROTHER- 
HOOD MONTH 


One of the less dismaying aspects of race 
relations in the United States is that their 
improvement is not a matter of a few people 
having a great deal of courage. It is a 
matter of a great many people having just 
a little courage. 

Margaret Halsey 


Our immediate task is to remove the last 
remnants of the barriers which stand be- 
tween millions of our citizens and their 
birthright. There is no justifiable reason for 
discrimination because of ancestry, or 
religion, or race or color . . Every man 
should have the right to a decent home, the 
right to an education, the right to adequate 
medical care, the right to a worthwhile 
job, the right to an equal share in the 
making of public decisions through the 
ballot and the right to a fair trial in a fair 
court. We must insure that these rights— 
on equal terms—are enjoyed by every 
citizen. 

Harry 8S. Truman 


IDEALS MUST BE IMPLEMENT- 
ED WITH ACTION 


The following 
isteor aw hat 
Individuals Can 
Do,” taken from 
a Federal Coun- 
cil pamphlet on 
Brotherhood 
Month is worth 
reading — and 
acting upon. 

1. Examine 
your own atti- 
tudes and manners with regard to race. 


On Avoid being victimized by generaliza- 
tions or pre-judgments based on race. 


3. Refrain from telling stories which have 
derogatory implications about race or 
creed or national origin. Where one hears 
these stories he should tactfully point out 
oe relating them spreads racial preju- 

ice. 


43 When derogatory or incorrect statements 
are made about a race in conversation, 
correct them. 


5. Learn the basic facts about race. The 
Social Action Department of your church 
denomination or the Department of Race 
Relations of the Federal Council of 
Churches will send literature upon 
request. 


6. Find out what other racial groups live 
in your community. Become acquainted 
with their churches and civic organiza- 
tions. Discover what their contributions 
are; what their problems are; what efforts 
are being made to resolve them and how 
you can participate. 


7. Find out what your church and denom- 
ination and other agencies are doing to 
improve race relations and how you can 
become a part of this movement. 


8. Support legislation designed to guarantee 
civic rights to all regardless of race, creed 
or national origin. 


9. Work in your occupation, your union or 
vocational organization for fair employ- 
ment practices. 

Every Religious Education Committee 
would do well to have at least one meeting 
a year when the important matter of race 
relations is discussed and the church school’s 
curriculum examined to make sure that, 
even with children, opportunity is offered 
for living one’s beliefs, not just verbalizing 
them. 


Buy Your Books 
from 
Bibles to Best Sellers 
from the 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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Our Library Desk 


THE ACHIEVEMENT AND THE 
INSTRUMENT—THE HEBREW BIBLE. 


By Rabbi Solomon Goldman. 
Harper & Bros., New York 
Price $3.50 


This is really two books in one, and it 
would have been better if they had been 
published separately. The cumbersome 
title applies only to the first third in which 
Rabbi Goldman gives an excessive eulogy 
of the Hebrew Bible. He contends that 
Hebrew is the greatest and most expressive 
language, ancient or modern. Although 
not stated in so many words, the axiomatic 
assumption that Hebrew is the divine 
language seems to underly his thinking. 
This is weak writing, caused by the ex- 
cessive use of superlatives. It is a case of 
“gilding the lily.” 

Rabbi Goldman ridicules modern scholar- 
ship, asserting that the real critical work on 
the Bible was done only in the late middle 
ages and early modern times by such 
rabbinic commentators as Rashi, Ibn Ezra, 
Abarbanel, Kalonymos, Spinoza, etc. Most 
Gentiles are unaware of the contributions 
in this field and Rabbi Goldman had an 
excellent opportunity to inform his Chris- 
tian friends. He has presented the facts, 
but again they are spoiled by superlatives 
and by his partiality in dismissing modern 
scholarship. Following Jakob, Cassuto, and 
Meek (through the misrepresentation of 
partial quotation), Rabbi Goldman sets 
himself up as self-appointed to officiate at 
the last rites for the documentary arrange- 
ment of the Bible. However, he is only 
doing wishful thinking when he assumes 
the existence of the great literary strands 
of the Bible (J, D, and P) has been dis- 
credited. 

More than a score of pages is devoted 
to combatting the views of the late James 
Breasted as expressed in “The Dawn of 
Conscience.’”? Professor Breasted is not 
followed by scholars in attributing so much 
of the Bible to Egyptian origins. Neither 
will Rabbi Goldman be followed in his 
equally extreme denial of such origins. 
Rabbi Goldman finds no lasting contribu- 
tions in modern scholarship. By gathering 
together all the absurd phases in the work 
of modern writers and spending his time 
gloating over these, he thinks he has dis- 
credited modern scholarship. In realty, 
he has only discredited himself. 

The second division of the book (two 
thirds) is the important part. This is a 
remarkable collection of statements, poetry, 
and prose portions in which people have 
spoken of the Bible, giving their estimates 
of it. It is a veritable encyclopedia of 
selected utterances. These are grouped 
under 235 different classifications. For 
instance, under the classification Abuse 
of the Bible we find fourteen selections; 
International Amity, 16; Unitarianism, 1; 
etc. The selections range from Captain 
Kidd to William Lyon Phelps, and from 
the Koran to Louis Bromfield. This is a 
collection of what the great people of all 
time, especially the masters of English 
literature, have said about the Bible. 

Here again, Rabbi Goldman has chosen 
for inclusion in this anthology only those 
statements and selections that are wholly 
complimentary to the Bible, and has 
omitted all others. For instance, he in- 
cludes the statement of Joseph Wood 
Krutch, “That it is among other things 
one of the masterpeices of English Litera- 
ture I of course recognize.’’ The editor does 
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not include the adverse remarks found in 
adjoining sentences. This choosing of only 
the laudatory and the ignoring of critical 
judgments and adverse statements some- 
what weakens the anthology. Nevertheless, 
the anthological portion of the book will 
be valuable to those who want to know the 
words of appreciation which the great people 
of the world have spoken about the Bible. 


Rolland E. Wolfe. 


“CHANGE YOUR LIFE THROUGH 
PRAYER” 


by Stella Terrill Mann, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
Price $2.00. 


This is a book of one hundred and forty- 
eight pages which has had five printings in 
two years. 

The chapters are revisions of articles 
which ran for nine months in Unity, the 
monthly magazine of the Unity School of 
Christianity. There is little that is new in 
the book but the author writes in a simple, 
direct way. The first step in prayer is 
asking aright, the second is asking with 
faith, the third is waiting. Then, three 
chapters deal with when to pray: “In the 
morning.” “At your work.” ‘‘While you 
rest.” 

The last part of the book, the thing that 
makes best sellers, deals with praying for 
wealth, health, power and love. It is much 
less selfish than the chapter headings sound. 
Theologically, in so far as the book has a 
theology, it is liberal. The author appar- 
ently has found help and comfort both in 
the gospels and in Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


da Woe 
“WEYBOSSET BRIDGE”’ 
by Arthur E. Wilson 
The Pilgrim Press, Publishers. $3.50. 


Weybosset Bridge is a unique book, 
being a scholarly presentation of the early 
religious influences which set the pattern 
for a personal liberty which has ever 
characterised the American way of life. 

Weybosset Bridge was a connecting link 
between “the individualistic brand of 
freedom”’ established by such men as Roger 
Williams, ‘“‘ecclesiastical anarchist’, and 
“the Massachusetts undemocratic unity 
through establishment”’ as set up under a 
church-state pattern. 

Mr. Wilson presents a stately flow of 
colorful leaders, shepherding flocks through 
sixty-odd years without a church building, 
and with elders elected from and by the 
flock, later moulded and divided by outside 
influences until, at the end of the century, 
three powerful influences were in operation: 
“Plantations individualism, the New Eng- 
land Way and the Church of England.” 

The author shows in what dramatic ways 
denominational controversies came into 
being and by what fiery eloquence these at 
first small differences became powerful 
weapons of division, determining the 
denomination by the accident of circum- 
stance or personality. 

Through succeeding pages we are carried 
through the “Great Awakening’’, “a rigor- 
ous doctrine of sin and salvation”, under 
the powerful leadership of Jonathan Ed- 
wards; through the story of Whitefield, 
propagating Ye New Light-and “more than 
any other responsible for the schism in the 
Congregational flock of Providence’; the 
stories of John Snow, Jr.; the Cottons, and 


the whole stately company of great 
near-great. 

A small statement in the title page gil 
a good word picture of this unique 
valuable source book of early lig 
history of Providence Plantations as t} 
struggled for personal liberty: 


Being an Account of a Quest | 
for liberty, with Portraits | 
of Many Saints and Sinners, | 
and a Special Study of the | 
Rev’d Joseph Snow, jun’r. 

I. M| 


PHYSICIANS OF THE SOUL 


Charles F. Kemp | 
The MacMillan Company. $ 


A few books are inspiring without be 
inspired, and this is such a book. Althog 
written with preacher’s pedestrianism | 
following an obvious order of organizat:; 
it fills a definite need well besides contair) 
excellent material. In effect it is an ar} 
tated bibliography of just about every 
that has been written and done in the ff 
of pastoral psychology. One of its 
standing features is the great numbe» 
biographical sketches of eminent pas 
and psychologists. Brief surveys of all 
important schools of psychology since S& 
buck are included; pastoral psychiatm 
like Fosdick and Weatherhead are conf 
ered in some detail; Theological Educa’ 
and Clinical Training and the Mey 
Hygiene movement come in for treatms 
it is made apparent that the preacti 
power of men like Brooks, Beecher 
Bushnell is directly related to their faith 
ness as pastors; veering from the direct | 
of pastoral work, the book takes up Ct 
tian Science, the Social Gospel, Pr 
Reform, Social Settlements, Women 
Nursing, etc. Everything is treated sé 
and sympathetically, sometimes so muc’ 
as to rob the style of color. 


mended to the pastor interested in cc 
selling or beset by pastoral problems w 
deeply concern him and also to the t} 
logue who desires a comprehensive i 
duction to his future pastoral responsi 
ties and opportunities. 


“PILGRIM PATH” 


by Desider Holisher. 
Stephen-Paul Publishers, New York! 
$3.50. 


Historic Plymouth comes vibrantly 
again in the unique and delightful | 
book, Pilgrim Way. 

Rich and well-chosen pictures, taker 
the author himself to complement the 
succinct word pictures, tell the oft repe# 
story of the courage and fortitude which 
been built into the American pattern 
1620 to the present. The primitive & 
homes and customs, the later stately dy 
ings and shade bordered streets, the pre: 
industries and memorials as revealec 
Pilgrim Path, make another gracious 
beautiful addition to the literature 
Plymouth. 

Discriminating book buyers will be ps 
to own a copy of this book. 


I: 


Buy Your Books, From Bibles 
Best Sellers, From The Univers 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Stx 
Boston 8, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD 


News of Churches and Church People 


'‘AINTING BEE AT THE 
NNISQUAM PARSONAGE 


These members of the Universalist 
thurch in Annisquam, Massachusetts, 
ngaged in painting the parsonage; Paul 
Cenyon, Jr., Mrs. Paul Kenvon: Paul 
fenyon, Sr.; Mrs. Stanley Jansen; Mrs. 
david Murray; Keith C. Munson; Mrs. 
fargaret Norton; David Murray; Peter 
renyon; Gilman Harvey, Jr.; Bruce Craw- 


ord. 


SHURCHMAN SERMON OF THE 
YEAR CONTEST FOR 1948 


For the past year, The Churchman 

ias been giving a citation each week for the 
lest sermon submitted to it on the subject 
ff good will and better understanding. Each 
f these sermons has been read at 9:15 
lunday morning over Station WOR (New 
York) by a distinguished representative of 
he theatre, the professions, or business. 
{wards of one thousand, five hundred and 
wo hundred fifty dollars will be given for 
he three best sermons received during the 
ear. 
The program will be continued during 
948. Clergymen of any denomination 
nay submit sermons which have been 
reached to a congregation on the basic 
heme of good will and better understand- 
ng. They should be sent to: The Church- 
nan, 425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
New York. 

Among those who have read the sermons 
Wer the air are: Herbert Lehman, Eric 
fohnston, Warren Austin, Harold Ickes, 
tenry J. Kaiser, William i Shirer, Harold 
£. Stassen, Paul Muni, John Garfield, 
Senator Raymond Baldwin, Carl Carmer, 
Srederic March, Walter White, Margaret 
Webster, Chester Bowles, Norman Corwin, 
Senator Claude Pepper, Dr. Robert A. 
Millikan, Dr. Harry Overstreet, William 
YDwyer, Norman Cousins, Bennett Cerf 
ind Harrison Smith. 


UNIVERSALISTS ARE HUSKY 
IN HENDERSON 


Mr. Bert Tyler’s friends are rejoicing in 
ls good health. Mr. Tyler of Henderson, 
New York, is ninety years old and recently 
uffered a slight illness. He now reports 
hat he is back in his usual good health and 
ays that this is the first time he has required 
he services of a physician in seventy years. 
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ANNUAL MEETING FINDS 
SAUGUS PROSPEROUS 


The work of the First Parish Universalist 
Church of Saugus, Massachusetts, goes well. 
Congregations since the opening in Sept- 
ember show an average attendance of 
sixty-three. 

The annual meeting of the Parish held 
on January 12, 1948 showed all bills paid 
and a balance in the treasury, increases in 
budget giving, and in congregational attend- 
ance. The minister was given a salary 
increase. He reported twenty-one christen- 
ings, fourteen accessions to church member- 
ship, thirty funerals (six from the Parish) 
and eleven weddings. He made seven 
hundred forty-two parish calls during the 
year. 

Ernest D. Redman was elected Modera- 
tor; Winifred Hamilton, Clerk; Arthur 
Farr, Treasurer; Gilbert Crosby and Walter 
Hamilton, Trustees for three years and 
Edwin Westendarp, a Trustee for two 
years. Henry A. B. Peckham was elected 
a Trustee of the Permanent Fund. 

The Church School announces a new 
Superintendent, James R. Morse, who 
willingly accepts this responsibility. Mrs. 
Roland Mansfield, Sr. is taking over the 
Superintendency of the Cradle Roll. 

The fire insurance on the Church has 
been adjusted. The twenty-two thousand 
five hundred dollars is now carried in five 
year policies with the premiums equally 
apportioned in yearly payments. 


PORTSMOUTH CONGREGA- 
TION GUESTS OF SYNAGOGUE 


Members of The Unitarian-Universalist 
Church of Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 
are meeting currently in Temple Israel 
Sundey mornings on invitation of Rabbi 
Joseph Schimelman and his congregation. 
The. fire in the Universalist Church last 
year and the delay in construction of the 
heating plant in the South Meeting House 
which is now used by the combined liberal 
church left our people without a meeting 
place during the cold weather. The Jewish 
folk thereupon extended their hospitality 
which was accepted beginning January 4. 
On that day the Rev. William W. Lewis, 
minister of the Unitarian-Universalist par- 
ish preached on the subject, ““We Are All 
Semites at Heart.’”’ Mr. Lewis was assisted 
at this service by Rabbi Schimelman. 


WALTER MACPHERSON COM- 
PLETES THIRTY-SIX YEARS IN 
JOLIET CHURCH 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson completed 
thirty-six years as minister in the First 
Universalist Church of Joliet, Illinois, on 
December 28, 1947. The occasion was 
marked by a sermon by Dr. Macpherson on, 
“The Forward Look.” 

John B. Anderson, a member of the Board 
of Trustees, spoke for the congregation and 
paid tribute to Dr. Macpherson. He ex- 
pressed his admiration for his minister 
because, “‘He possesses the forwardlook. . 
Through the years, I have never heard a 
single sermon of his which did not give me 
some real inspiration.” 


BANGOR UNIVERSALISTS 
DEDICATE NEW PARSONAGE 


One hundred members of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Bangor, Maine, at- 
tended an open house and dedication service 
at their new parsonage Sunday afternoon, 
January 18. Carlyle R. Johnson, chair- 
man of the standing committee, presided. 
Professor Benjamin C. Kent, chairman of 
the parsonage committee, formally pre- 
sented the keys of the new parsonage to the 
Rev. William E. Gardner. 

The dedication program included: “State- 
ment of Events Leading to This Occasion” 
given by Prof. Benjamin C. Kent, chair 
man of the parsonage committee; ‘‘Histor- 
ical Statement’’, Adelaide Mansur; “‘Officia 
Presentation of the Keys to the minister’ 
by Prof. Kent; ‘‘Minister’s Response”’, Rev. 
W.E. Gardner; ‘‘Sentences of Dedication” 
(all uniting); and ‘Prayer of Dedication 
and Benediction’”’, Mr. Gardner. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSALISTS 
CELEBRATE FORTY-NINTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF DR. VAN 
SCHAICK AND TENTH YEAR 
OF DR. BROOKS AT NA- 
TIONAL CHURCH 


A service of significance in the history of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church 
was held on Sunday, January 11. It was 
the beginning of the forty-ninth year of 
associstion with the church of Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., and also marked the beginning 
of the tenth year of Dr. Seth R. Brooks as 
minister. 

The sermon was given over to Dr. van 
Schaick and was delivered in his best tra- 
dition. After commending the sound, 
earnest and scholarly preaching of Dr. 
Brooks, he referred to his versatility in 
many lines of needed service. Dr. van 
Schaick preached on “The Greatness of 
Religion,” an uplifting and inspiring 
sermon. 

After the service, a reception was held in 
the Romaine-van Schaick room. Dr. and 
Mrs. John van Schaick, Jr. and Dr. and 
Mrs. Seth R. Brooks were in the receiving 
line. They were given beautiful flowers by 
the corps of ushers. The Ecclesia, the 
young women’s group, served coffee. 


DR. VAN SCHAICK 
RECOVERING RAPIDLY 


Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Editor Emeri- 
tus of The Christian Leader was dis- 
charged frorn the Garfield Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 21. Dr. van 
Schaick is making a rapid recovery from a 
recent illness which hospitalized him for 
several days. 


PERSONAL 


A report has been received of the sudden 
death of Mrs. Florence (Arthur I.) Olson, of 
Danbury, Connecticut, at choir rehearsal, 
Friday evening, January 23. 
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When in Washington, D. C. 
Visit Your 
National Memorial Church 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m.— 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked 8-2. 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 


EASTER 
CARDS 


-, A box of fourteen 
dainty Easter 
ecards. All are use- 
able. The delicate 

, beauty of each one 
will give joy to those receiving them. 


Price $1.00 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


' Universalist Church, Attleboro, 


Universalist Publishing House, 
16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Please send boxes of Haster Cards 


Enclosed [_|check 


money order 
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Obituaries 


NORA ATWOOD 


Nora Atwood, daughter of the late Rev. 
Dr. Isaac M. and Myra C. Atwood, died 
in Washington, January 10, 1948. She 
had been for many years Director of the 
Kindergarten Department and Training 
School of the Montclair, New Jersey Nor- 
mal School. When that became the State 
Teachers’ College, she retired and went to 
live with her sister, the late Alice C. Atwood 
in Washington, D. C. With her, she was 
greatly interested in the National Memorial 
Church. 

She was born in Portland, Maine, June 2 
1866. She prepared to enter St. Lawrence 
University in 1882, but soon after com- 
mencing her college course she was pros- 
trated by illness, and throughout her career 
she was handicapped by recurring attacks 
of neuralgia and arthritis which interrupted 
her work sometimes for a year or more. 
She graduated from the Lucy Wheelock 
Kindergarten Training School of Boston 
(now the Lucy Wheelock College) in 1895. 
Her first teaching was with a private school 
in the Haverhill Universalist Church. After 
a very brief experience there, on the recom- 
mendation of Miss Wheelock, she was 
invited to be Director of the Kindergarten 
Training School of the Winona Normal 
School, Minnesota. She was an immediate 
success. Some years later she held a similar 
position in the Rhode Island State Normal 
School in Providence. From there she went 
to Montclair about the year 1913. She 
was an inspiring teacher and her pupils 
were quite devoted to her. She was active 
in educational circles and in 1916 she 
brought out in the Riverside Educational 
Series of Houghton Mifflin Co. a monograph 
on “Kindergarten Theory and Practice.” 

The funeral was held in Washington, 
D. C., January 13 with Dr. Seth Brooks 
officiating. Her brother, Dean John Murray 
Atwood, of the Theological School, St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. is the 
only surviving member of the immediate 
family. 


ISAAC VEEDER LOBDELL 


Isaac Veeder Lobdell , for thirty nine-years 
a Universalist minister, died at his home 
in East Berne, New York, January 11 after 
suffering a cerebral hemorrhage. 

Dr. Lobdell was widely known and 
highly respected and beloved throughout 
the Universalist fellowship. He was for 
twenty-two years minister of Murray 
Massa- 
chusetts, retiring two years ago because 
of ill health. During his pastorate in 
Attleboro, he was an enthusiastic worker 
for Doolittle Home and served for many 
years as president of the corporation. He 
also served his church as a member of the 
Executive Board of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention for a number of 
years. 

Isaac Veeder Lobdell was born in East 
Berne, New York, in 1880. Following his 
graduation from high school in 1900, he 
taught for several years in public schools. 
He entered the Theological School at St. 
Lawrence in 1904 and was graduated with 
the B.D. degree in 1907. His first pastorate 
was in Conesus,-New York,.where he was 
ordained in 1909. He served four other 
churches in New York between 1909 and 
1920. These were: Troy, Middleport, 
Medina, and Ridgeway. In 1920, Dr. 
Lobdell became Superintendent, of Uni- 
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: 
versalist Churches in Ohio, in which 
he served successfully until he redane 
go to Attleboro in 1924. In 1933, St. I 
rence University conferred the hon 
degree, Doctor of Divinity, on 
Lobdell in recognition of his service t 
church and to the cause of liberal rel) 
generally. 

Services were held in East Berne, 
York, Wednesday, January 14. Dr. 
C. Leining, Superintendent of New — 
State Universalist churches, officiated. 

Dr. Lobdell is survived by his wido 
one daughter, Mrs. Carleton Elsner. 


CHARLES KRAMER ) 


The death of the Rev. Charles Kr} 
of Cooperstown, N. Y., occurred ¥ 
pectedly in his home on January 8 1; 
seventy-second year. A heart amend 
the cause of his death. i 

Mr. Kramer retired from the os 
ministry in 1941 after forty years of fai 
service. He was a native of Reak 
Pennsylvania, and his interest in 
Universalist cause led him to the deg 
to enter its ministry. He was marrii 
the time that he became a student in Fi 
Divinity School of Lombard Coy 
Galesburg, Illinois. His first pastorate, 
in the Universalist church at Gi 
Pennsylvania. His other pastorates 
Hop Bottom and Nicholson, Pennsylv 
Central Square, Cicero, Cooperstown 
Creek, N. Y. and Bridgeport, Connec?} 
He held a second pastorate in Cooperss 
from 1933 to 1941. 

Mr. Kramer was a member of} 
Cooperstown Rotary Club. In Me 
circles, he was for many years Chapla 
Otsego Lodge; High Priest of Ol 
Chapter, R.A.M.; a member and py 
of Otsego Commandery of Knights | 
plar and a member of Ziyara Temple & 
of Utica. He was a past district a 
lecturer of the Otsego-Schoharie D 
O.E.S. and also served as patron. 

He is survived by his wife, three so 
three daughters and several grandchi 

The memorial service was conducteé 
the Rev. Clinton A. Moulton of Dolge 
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“CRY, THE BELOVED COUNTRY 


by Alan Paton 
Charles Scribner’s Sons Co. $3.00 | 


This is an unusual novel about py 
and a little understood country, $ 
Africa. The thread of the story is sii 
The ramifications woven into the wa 
woof of the completed tapestry are pro 
in impact and implications. 

The thread is the story of a Zulu py 
from the hills and valleys above Joha 
burg who searches for his son only té) 
he has murdered the son of the 
plantation owner of the valley. The# 
man had been an outstanding expons 
better treatment for the black natives 

The father brings forgiveness in thes 
of basic agricultural help into the * 
instead of vengeance. The thread 4 
to an end with the aging Zulu parson | 
ing a lonely night vigil on the mou: 
while in the prison the son goes to deg 

The ramifications might be sum 
concisely in these words: It has beer 
time since I have read a tragic novel Gi! 
ing the relentless Fate pursuing indivi 
arace and by implication nations. 
is an inevitableness about the mov 
of this Fate that leaves the valley 1 
within sight of momentary success lc! 
feeling the restless surging of an on-: 
undefinable. Cz 
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SHE 


St. Lawrence University 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


BUFIS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D., President 


For information address: 


Medford 55, Massachusetts 


See EE SR EE OE OES 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
both business women and students. The 
Union is within easy access of all parts of 
Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 
For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


ae 
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INSTALLATION 


CARL H. VOSS was installed as minister 
of the Universalist Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Springfield, Vermont, Wednes- 
day evening, January 14. The Rev. Fen- 
wick L. Leavitt, Jr. of Barre gave the 
Charge to the People, and the Charge to 
the Minister was given by the Rev. Mounir 
Sa’adah of Woodstock. Others present and 
taking part were the Rev. Joseph Sullivan, 
Claremont, New Hampshire, and the Rev. 
Ralph Kyper of Charlestown and Walpole, 
New Hampshire. The installation service 
was combined with the annual parish supper 
and meeting. 


EVERETT CHURCH GOING 
STRONG 


The First Universalist Church of Everett, 
Massachusetts, closed the year 1947 most 
successfully and is entering the New Year 
with confidence and enthusiasm. 

A Christmas Bazaar, sponsored by the 
Women’s Union, of which Mrs. Robert C. 
Brown is president, was held Monday, 
December 15. The general co-chairmen 
were Mrs. Edward Starr and Mrs. Joshua 
E. Buck. Snack bar at 12 noon: Mrs. 
Joseph E. Maxcy and Mrs. Jesse N. Mac- 
kenzie, co-chairmen. Baked ham supper 
at 6:30, Mrs. Eugene H. Tobey, chairrnan. 
In charge of dining room, Mrs. Emerson 
Whitman. Tables, aprons and gifts, Mrs. 
Eugene H. Tobey; candy, Doris K. Har- 
rison and Mrs. William H. Ewell; children’s 
table, Urmah M. Dolloff and Mrs. Charles 
E. Seeley; Christmas gifts, Mrs. Leon F. 
Cummings; handkerchiefs, Mrs. Walton S. 
Hall; home-cooked food, Mrs. Charles S. 
Battis and Mrs. Marcel G. Vogt; jewelry, 
Mrs. Ralph O. Creelman; plants, Mrs. 
George A. Hammond; remembrance, Miss 
Margaret L. Coburn; white elephant, Mrs. 
John L. Harrison and Mrs. Frederick R. 
Clapp; grab bag, the church school. Co- 
chairmen of the rummage sale, Mrs. Charles 
S. Conant and Miss Margaret L. Coburn. 
The church school and the Youth Fellow- 
ship co-operated with the Women’s Union. 
Members of the UYF did the decorating. 
Net proceeds $800.00. 

The church school and the UYF co- 
operated in presenting the Christmas 
Sunday evening program which began with 
an organ-violin prelude, “‘A Christmas 
Medley,”’ by Urmah M. Dolloff and Ralph 
S. Emerson. The pupils of the Beginners 
and Primary departments sang ‘Away in 
the Manger’’; Barbara Chase and Marjorie 
Hawes told about Clara Barton and the 
Catnp for diabetic girls established in her 
memory at North Oxford and the one for 
boys which will be built in Charlton. There 
were recitations by the pupils of the Junior 
department and the singing of carols. 
A play, “The Empty Room’’, directed by 
Doris K. Harrison, was impressively 
presented by members of our UYF. The 
Clara Barton Christmas stocking collection 
was fifty-three dollars. 

The Women’s Union started and is 
directing a project to improve chancel and 
auditorium appointments. Already we 
have a new dossal back of the communion 
table, three new door hangings, a choir rail 
drapery, five newly-upholstered chairs— 
all in red. We are now in the process of 
acquiring funds to buy a new chancel rug 
and new carpeting for the auditorium. 

The Women’s Union of the First Uni- 
versalist Church in Everett met at the 
church Wednesday, January 14. In spite 
of inclement weather, fourteen members 


GOWNS 


m PULPIT- CHOIR 


CONFIRMATION 

APTISMAL «& 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS / 
CAPS GOWNS ano HOODS AR 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 
Theological School of 

ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 

Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 


aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 
Junior College courses that major 


in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and 
Liberal Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 

WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


were present in the morning to organize a 
Universalist Cradle and to sew and roll 
bandages for the Evangeline Booth Hospital 
of the Salvation Army in Boston. Mrs. 
Charles Conant was elected treasurer of 
the Cradle. A small fee will be paid at 
each meeting to help on the expense of 
merchandise. An appropriation of thirty- 
five dollars was made by the Union for 
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tained Glass 4X 
WINDOWS ff 


Exquisite stained glass Windows , 
designed and executed to suit the 
architecture of your church. Prices 
vary according to the size and 
intricacy of detail. 

Imported, antique glass and ex- 
pert craftsmanship assure unsur- 
passed beauty. Send for your copy 
of our brochure, ‘Stained Glass."’ 

We can also meet all your needs 
in church furnishings, including 
engrossed Books of Remembrance, 


HITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Wi ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


NORTH ADAMS, 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The Annual Parish Meeting, January 12 
proved to be a happy occasion. Reports 
from the church officers and the auxiliary 
organizations indicated a year of advance 
all along the line. 

The treasurer’s report showed a growth of 
twenty-one pledges for the year, a rise in 
current income and substantial additions to 
endowment funds. 


The year saw the inauguration of regular 
broadcasting of the Sunday service over 
two radio stations and an increasing partici- 
pation in both community and denomina- 
tional projects. The Rev. Carl H. Voss, 
minister of the Universalist church at 
Springfield, Vermont, was the guest speaker. 

A purse of two hundred dollars was pre- 
sented in behalf of the people of the parish 
to Dr. and Mrs. Weston A. Cate “in appre- 
ciation of their devotion and valued leader- 
ship.”’ 


EVERETT NEWS 


the purchase of necessary garment ma- 
terial. Members remained for lunch and 
continued sewing until 2.30 when the 
regular business took place under the 
leadership of Mrs. Robert C. Brown. 

This meeting was followed by an enter- 
tainment for the “Friendly Circle of the 
Blind”. Each year our Union contributes 
this bit of cheer to handicapped people 
and sees that they are transported to and 
from the church. With our guests and mem- 
bers numbering thirty-five who had braved 
icy walks to bring a welcome, we were 
well repaid by the beautiful solos rendered 
by Mrs. Arthur Robinson, accompanied 
by Mrs. Louis Bragdon, and a piano solo 
of his own composition by one of the blind 
members, Walter Proctor. Helen Ryan 
of the Emerson School of Oratory gave 
two very delightful readings. Mrs. Chester 
Brown was program chairman and Mrs. 
Joshua E. Buck was tea hostess, assisted 
by Mrs. J. Franklin Brown, Mrs. George 
Hammond, Mrs. Emerson Whitman, Mrs. 
Truman Faulkner, Mrs. John Harrison 
and Mrs. Carroll Penney. 


UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 


**Religion Can Make Sense’’ over sta- 
tion WLAW (680 on your dial) Sunday 
mornings at 8 o’clock, Dr. Clinton Lee 
Scott will be the speaker. 


Feb. 1—The Use of Faith with Reason. 
Feb. 8—The Exercise of Democracy. 
Feb. 15—Understanding the Bible. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


22—Our Estimate of Man. 
29—The Choices we Make. 
Mar. 7—Thinking of God. 


Mar. 14—Dealing with Sin and Punish- 
ment. 
Mar. 21—The Leadership of Jesus. 


Mar. 28—Our Immortal Hopes. 
Apr. 4—In our Daily Living. 


19483 LENTEN MEDITATIONS 


OF ONE FLAME — 
By Dr. Robert Cummins 


sixty-four pages with weekly Bible readings in addition to daily 
meditation 


Order now—quantity limited 


Universalist Publishing House testimonial of Dr. Cummins’ tenth year as General 


Stperintendent 


Price schedule 


single copies 10 cents 


10 copies 9 cents 
11-99 copies 8 cents 
100 copies or more 7 cents 


plus postage 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Mass. 


Pleaseisend eit .ice catia oe copies of OF ONE FLAME to 


evelodaliepelitient shel tiuegie Megel lene Relstribelia 16: elles: auisiece ene ie) woneeere 


Enclosed find (] postage [| check [] cash 
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Notices | 


NEW YORK STATE FELL 
SHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of | 
Rev. George H. Campbell to Ontario 
Rev. A. Lynn Booth to New Hamp: 


Acceptance of transfer 
Rev. A. William Loos from Illinois 
Rev. Arthur Graham from the Cer 
Fellowship Committee 
Rev. Anders Lunde from the Cer 
Fellowship Committee 


i 

Full Fellowship granted to 

Rev. Earl N. Engle { 
Rev. Charles B. Thomas 


| 

Howard B. Gilman, Secre} 

January 19, 1948 | 
OHIO FELLOWSHIP | 
COMMITTEE 


Letter of Transfer for Rev. Harry 
Woodward, Chattanooga, Tenn. issued, 
Central Fellowship Committee as of | 
cember 22, 1947, 

Stanley C. Stall, Sez 


i 
j 
i 


UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S | 
ALLIANCE | 


The regular meeting of the Univer: 
Women’s Alliance will be held on Frig 
February 20, 1948, at eleven o’clock 
Bethany Union, 256 Newbury S$ 
Boston, Massachusetts. 1 

Following the business Meeting, M 
Gardner Chapin will speak on “The H 
of Seven Gables, Yesterday and Today” 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, i 
6-0240 on or before February 16 for lunc tt 
reservations. 


Elsie G. Hurley, Secretar 


CRACKLING | 


Teacher: “‘Are there any more quest 
you would like to ask about whales?” | 

Small Girl: ““Teacher, what has the pri 
got to do with them?” 


holiday): “Jock, d’ye notice wha’ a lo 
jokes they mak’ about Scotsmen be 
mean?”’ } 


Jock (dourly): ‘“Aye—all at our expen 


| 
Scot (reading humorous weekly, | 
‘ 
i 


The nervous little man glanced hurri 
at his watch, grabbed his bag, and rus 
out to the station platform. The effec 
the other travelers was all that could| 
desired. They also picked up their lugg? 
and ran. Shortly afterward, the little 
returned, picked out the best seat in 
station and sat down to wait for the traiy 
which was not due for thirty minutes. 


“Doctor, can you cure me of snoriz 
I snore so loud that I awaken myself.” 

“Well, in that case I certainly advise y 
to sleep in another room,” | 


When the freshman returned a volume 
Shakespeare to the library, he was asls 
what he thought of his writings. “I do, 
see why people make such a fuss Over j 
work. All he has done is bring together 
bunch of old; well-known quotations.”’ 

—The Watchman-Examir 
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